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Introduction 


Fighter development up to the mid-fifties 

When the Second World War ended the United 
States began a highly productive period of fighter 
aircraft projects. Two factors contributed greatly 
to these fruitful enterprises on the part of the 
American aeronautics industry: new developments 
in the field of jet propulsion and new technology 
— mostly brought about by the contribution of 
Allied information regarding German wartime 
studies by the collaboration of many German 
technicians. At the same time, both the USAF 
and the US Navy were anxious to try new fighters 
of unconventional design, consequently several re- 
quests were issued. 

However, the appearance of nuclear weapons and 
the resultant strategic considerations, during the 
period of the Cold War, caused the United States 
to give priority to bombers and, consequently, to 
limit funds allotted to fighter projects. In 1949, 
however, following the unexpected news of the 
Soviet development of nuclear weapons, and then 
with the outbreak of the Korean War, production 
of fighters reached noteworthy proportions. The 
potential killing power of atomic bombers called 


The Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star, the first true jet fighter 
to enter USAF service. 


urgently for the provision of suitable defensive 
arms — the ultimate expression of which would 
once again be manifested in the fighter aircraft. 
Piston power-plants had by now been greatly 
surpassed in performance by jet engines: attempts 
to adapt turboprop aircraft to mixed power units 
soon proved useless, while studies to perfect jet 
propulsion moved rapidly ahead. Initially, there 
were problems in designing engines with suffi- 
cient thrust, but once this problem was overcome 
the industry was able to concentrate on several 
types destined to become true milestones in the 
history of fighter aircraft development, and to 
establish solid foundations for further progress in 
the field. This brought the USAF in possession of 
several excellent aircraft: the first-rate F-84 
fighter-bomber and its variants, the equally excel- 
lent Sabre F-86 interceptor, and the F-100 fighter 
bomber, the first supersonic aircraft of that 
category. The US Navy, meanwhile, developed a 
vast arsenal of fighter aircraft, also suitable for 
attack; several of these'were derived from land- 
based types, but most were designed specifically 
for carrierborne duties. 

The newest and best of these American fighters 
contributed enormously to the forces of the West 
and, for years, constituted the nucleus of the 
NATO strike and air defence forces. 


Bomber development up to the mid-fifties 

The 1940s witnessed the continuous development 
of bombers, which was both a cause and conse- 
quence of the transformation, on 18 September 
1947, of the US Army Air Force into an inde- 
pendent air arm, the US Air Force. American 
strategists, in fact, fully recognized that the Air 
Force was just as important to national security 
as the Navy and Army, and an Air Force Secre- 
tary was appointed, to be directly responsible to 
the Secretary of Defense. Two months previous 
to this, President Truman had already appointed 
an 'Aeronautical Policy Commission', headed by 
Thomas Finletter, in order to formulate an in- 
tegrated aeronautical policy at national level. The 
report of this commission was released on 30 
December 1947 and, among other recommenda- 
tions, it stressed the necessity for the spearhead 
of the Air Force to be made up of wings of B-36 
heavy bombers together with 16 groups of 
medium bombers (as the B-29 and B-50 were 
classified at that time). All these were to be 
placed under a single ‘Strategic Air Command’ 
(SAC). 

In a period of less than ten years, the United 
States had been able to achieve a global strategy 
that rendered it capable of striking any spot on 
the globe. The stage of this evolution coincided 
with the technical advance of the bomber aircraft, 
from the B-17, which had made strategic raids 
over Germany during the Second World War, 
through the B-29, which introduced the atomic 
warfare era, the B-50, derivative of the B-29, to 
the B-36, the biggest bomber ever built, which 
constituted a unique compromise between a 
piston-engined aircraft and a turbine-powered 
one. 


Right: the Republic F-84E Thunderjet, the first jet 
fighter-bomber to take part in the operations of the 
Korean War. 

Below: the F-84F Thunderstreak was the swept-wing 
derivative of the Thunderjet, capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons. 


The B-29 had been the first aircraft with atomic 
weapons to reach a target, but, despite its adap- 
tability, its piston engines were no longer ade- 
quate to keep up with the new strategy. Nor 
where the big American bombers tactically viable: 
the Korean War saw them increasingly at the 
mercy of Soviet-built jet fighters. 

The designs of jet-powered heavy bombers were 
already at an advanced stage of development, 
however. This was possible because, with the fall 
of Germany, the most important American 
manufacturers had added the knowledge acquired 
from German documents to their own studies. 
Many projects were drawn up, several offering 
very unusual and original ideas, which were to 
develop into the six-engined B-47 and the eight- 
engined B-52. The latter gave the United States a 
weapon which would have been valid for more 
than ten years, had it not been overshadowed as a 
strategic weapon by the inter-continental ballistic 
missile and then the nuclear missile submarine of 
the Polaris Class. 

Both the Cold War and the armament race, in 
particular the atomic one, between the two great 
post-war powers, the United States and the Soviet 
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Union, began at the same time. Therefore the 
long-range jet-bomber confirmed the Air Force's 
‘equality’ with respect to other arms, and the 
possibility of using it as an instrument of political 
pressure on a par with major naval vessels. 
Without doubt, the B-52, which carried out 
nonstop flights around the world to ensure im- 
mediate intervention, constitued a deterrent and 
an important means of applying pressure to 
world-wide public opinion. 

When we consider American achievement with 
regard to medium bombers between 1945 and 
1955, we must definitely conclude that they 


were given less attention. The reason for this ' 


strategy has been stated above, and it should be 
remembered that the so-called 'limited wars' were 
still far in the future. Later on, this would cause 
many concepts and technologies to be modified 
or even revolutionized. 

The medium jet bombers of this period were the 
B-45 Tornado and the B-57 Canberra. The latter 
aircraft was conceived in Great Britain but — an 
exceptional case — was also built by the United 
States. There was also the A-26, an aircraft 
designed during the Second World War, renamed 
B-26, and principally used for close air support. 


Above: an RF-84F Thunderflash, tactical reconnaissance 
aircraft, seen with brake-chute deployed after landing to 
follow. Below: a Thunderstreak of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. 


The USAF in the Sixties and Seventies 

For the next 20 years, the United States affirmed 
itself as producer of the most advanced and 
flexible aircraft. In the field of combat aircraft, 
therefore, it obtained almost absolute techno- 
logical supremacy, surpassed only in very specific 
fields by projects of other countries. 

Practically speaking, the American Aeronautic 
Industry knew how to create 'leaders' in each 
specialized field. This forced the rest of the world 
to adapt itself to the requirements of the US 
Department of Defense, with the exception of the 
Soviet Union which followed its own trends — as 
can be seen in aircraft such as the Tupolev Tu-22 
(Blinder) and Tu-28 (Fiddler), or the Mikoyan 
MiG-25 (Foxbat) and the Sukhoi Su-15 (Flagon), 
which clearly have no direct correspondence in 
Western hardware. 

Besides the USAF, there are other air arms which 
have benefitted from this progress. The US Naval 
Aviation of the US Navy, the US Army Aviation, 


the US Marine Corps Aviation, (closely connected 
to the US Navy from a logistic administrative 
point of view) and the US Coast Guard Aviation 
(although a civilian service, aeronautically it 
depends on the US Navy), as well as the USAF 
Reserve, which employs a certain number of 
commercial aircraft furnished by the airlines, the 
Air National Guard (ANG) which constitutes a 
type of first and second line strategic reserve, and 
the unified Reserves of the US Navy and the 
USMC, with similar duties to the ANG. 

Although the first line combat units are numeri- 
cally inferior to those of the Soviet Air Forces, 
the total body of the operational and logistic 
aircraft in service with the American Armed 
Forces is by far the largest in the world. The 
presence of these various air arms, with specific 
and often different needs, has created a certain 
spirit of rivalry, especially between the 'airmen" 
and 'sailors'. This rivalry has prompted the 
designs of such exceptional aircraft as the F-4 
Phantom II, the F-14 Tomcat, and F-15 Eagle. 
The requirements of these forces or of private 
ventures have caused the manufacturersto develop 
'superfighters' like the F-4 Phantom II (of which 
approximately 5,000 have been built); this, 
thanks to its exuberant power, gives a realistic 
meaning to the term ‘multi-purpose fighter’. It 
should be remembered that although the concept 
of 'light fighter' is not a particularly American 
one, nevertheless, one of the few models ever to 
have been built having this feature is the Ameri- 
can Northrop F-5, an aircraft which is also very 
interesting from an operational performance view 
point. Even if the General Dynamics F-16 is a 
medium-light rather than a light fighter, it is 
heading in the same direction. 

Obviously, the features of the various types of 
combat aircraft were conditioned by the parti- 


The North American F-86H-5 Sabre was the latest 
fighter-bomber development of the Sabre family. 


cular needs of their users. The USAF, with which 
we are particularly concerned, is divided into 
three main operational Commands for combat 
duties: The Strategic Air Command (SAC) respon- 
sible for ICBM missiles and strategic bombers (the 
B-52, the B-58 for at least ten years, and the 
FB-111), the Air Defence Command (ADC) (later 
Aerospace), which is in charge of air defence with 
manned interceptors (for years F-104), F-101, 
F-102 and F-106 — now only the last) and the 
Tactical Air Command (TAC) which has the 
direct responsibility of national and overseas 
combat and the acquisition of air superiority. 
SAC must possess instruments capable of insuring 
the maximum probability of survival and of strik- 
ing the enemy by retaliation (despite variations to 
this strategy during past years). ADC possesses 
super-specialized aircraft for interception and air- 
to-air combat, and these are practically incapable 
of carrying out any other role. TAC has extre- 
mely high-performance multirole aircraft (first the 
F-105, then the F-4 and now the F-15) and 
specialized aircraft with particular roles, e.g. the 
A-10 tank busters. 


Camouflage and markings for combat aircraft 
Everything concerning the American Armed 
Forces is extremely organized, not excluding the 
colours and markings, which are rigidly codified. 
Thevarious tonalities of colours used are identified 
by popular names (eg 'midnite blue'), on official 
name and a catalogue number, according to the 
Federal Standard Manual F8-595a, printed and 
updated by the US Navy. This has replaced the 
preceeding ANA bulletins. 

Naturally, the subject matter is vast and complex, 
and for obvious reasons we can only summarily 
discuss the USAF's first line aircraft here. 

After having abandoned the wartime camouflage, 
the USAF painted its aircraft with a silver or NM 
(neutral metal) finish. 

In about 1962, the USAF began to adopt the 


grey-white scheme, which the US Navy had al- 
ready introduced in 1955-56, and based itself on 
the 'Light gull grey' (Grey FS-36440) and 
‘Insignia White’ (White FS-17875). Several types 
which were destined for use within the United 
States, instead, had an entirely 'Coin Grey' (Grey 
F8-36473) livery. In the summer of 1965, follow- 
ing the war operation in Vietnam, a real camou- 
flage was again used. It was based on two tones of 
green («Green» FS-34079 and FS-34102) and a 
tan (Brown FS-30219) with ‘Off white’ (Grey 
FS-36622) undersurfaces. This livery was valid 
until the beginning of the 1970s (and is still 
standard today, for many aircraft) when new low 
visibility colour schemes were taken into consi- 
deration. These are: 'Air superiority blue' (a 
lustreless greenish blue) or ‘Mottled grey’ 
(‘Combat grey’) created by superimposing lustre- 
less white and grey; however, the standardi- 
zation of these colour schemes had not yet been 
made definite at the end of 1977. 

The nationality markings are made up of the 
customary stars on a, more or less, deep blue 
background, with white-red stripes. Together with 
the South East Asia camouflage, the USAF has 
also adopted the 'ministars', that is, markings 
with reduced dimensions, which recently have 
been deprived of the light blue border around the 
stripes. Another low visibility variation has been 
verified on several AC-130s Spectre, A-10As 
Thunder, F-16As and F-16Bs, and on experi- 
mental aircraft which have their stars in 'Spectre 
grey' or 'Gunship grey'. 


Right: the F-86K was the interceptor version of the Sabre 
produced for allied air forces. Below: an F-86L, up-dated 
version of the F-86D. 


The development of USAF transport aircraft 
Transport and cargo aircraft are certainly no less 
important than first line combat aircraft. Since 
the USAF has always had to intervene in all parts 
of the world, it has always given special attention 
to its transport units, as well as to those incorpo- 
rated in the MATS (Military Air Transport Ser- 
vice) serving the three services. 

After the Second World War, the Skytrain, better 
known by its British name, Dakota, was quickly 
introduced into service throughout the world. At 
the same time, the USAF was able to evaluate the 
efficiency achieved by its own strategic transport 
units in the supply to Berlin during the famous 
post-war airlift. 


F-86F-25 


Canadair Sabre Mk.4 
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TF-86F 


F-86H-1 


F-861-5 


Meanwhile, the first race for an even bigger cargo 
aircraft began. By working on wing surfaces and 
power plants, similar to those of the Contempo- 
rary strategic bombers, the United States was able 
to produce the Douglas C-74 Globemaster (de- 
rived from an alternative Douglas proposal to the 
B-29), the Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter (derived 
from the B-29) and the Lockheed REV Constitu- 
tion (sponsored by the US Navy), the real 
forerunners of the 'jumbos', The Convair C-99 (a 
derivative of the B-36), which was, at that time, 
the biggest aircraft in the world, and the colossal 
flying boat Martin Mars, required by the US 
Navy, which came shortly before; evolved along 
the same lines. 

The time was not yet right for aircraft of these 
dimensions and they had no follow-up, apart 
from the C-97 which became operative. However, 
they served to prove the flexibility of heavy 
logistic cargo aircraft, and firmly assured US 
industry's leadership in this field which also was 
becoming an authority in the strategy of 
employment. The MATS, which later became the 
MAC, (Military Aircraft Command), was the first 
military command to use jet engined transport 
aircraft on a large scale, employing an outstanding 
fleet of cargo and C-135 tankers, a specialized 
version of the famous Boeing 707, the first 
mass-produced jetliner. 
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The USAF can take the credit for also having 
initiated an exceptional design, the C-130 
Hercules (assault transport), and of having accep- 
ted the C-5 Galaxy which is today considered the 
world's largest aircraft and will probably remain 
so for along time to come. 

At present, the MAC employs the finest strategic 
transport aircraft in the world: the C-141 Star- 
lifter, the C-5 Galaxy and the C-135 Stratotanker, 
principally used in the role indicated by its name. 
The ATCA (Advanced Tanker/Cargo Aircraft) 
programme is now under way for the C-135; in 
fact, the C-135 has been in service for the past 
twenty years. The C-130 Hercules is a funda- 
mental part of Tactical Air Command's transport 
service. The 'Herky Bird' has been in service since 


~ 1956 and, although its role is still valid, the 


AMST (Advanced Medium STOL Transport), 
programme is under way which should produce 
its replacement — the Boeing YC-14 or the 
McDonnell-Douglas YC-15. 

For special services, secondary models — soon to 
be withdrawn — are employed, such as the Boeing 
KC-971 Stratotanker, the Fairchild C-123K Pro- 
vider, the Douglas C-124 Globemaster II, the 
Convair C-131 Samaritan, the Douglas C-133 
Cargomaster, the Boeing VC-137 'Sacred Cow', 
the Lockheed C140 Jetstar, the Beechcraft C-6 
'Sam', the De Havilland Canada C-7 Caribou, the 


Douglas C-9 Nightingale, and the Beechcraft C12. 
Several of these are in service with the Air 
National Guard and the USAF Reserve, or have 
been mothballed at the Davis Monthan AFB or 
other bases, to be used only in particular circum- 
stances. 


The development of USAF training aircraft 

For, years, the typical training aircraft of the 
USAF have been the North American T-6 Texan 
(‘The Noisemaker' and the Lockheed T-33 
Shooting Star (‘T-Bird’). The former is used in all 
roles (primary trainer, basic trainer, advanced 
trainer, etc.) and the latter as a jet trainer. When 
jet propulsion became standard for military air- 
craft, it was logical to begin the training of pilot 
cadets with jet engined aircraft, and so the cate: 
gory of ab initio jet trainers evolved. The Cessna 
T-37 ('Tweet' or 'Tweetv Bird') was assigned to 
this task, while advanced training was carried out 
by the T-33. Later, the Northrop T-38A Talon, 
the only supersonic training aircraft in the world, 
entered service in this role. During the initial 
phase of pilot selection, the USAF currently uses 
the Cessna T-41 Mescalero. 

For other roles, a number of inferior aircraft are 
in service, eg the North American T-39 Sabreliner 
(the T-39A as pilot proficiency trainer and the 
T-39B as radar trainer), the Boeing T-43 as navi- 


gation flying classroom, and other types whose 
phaseout from service has already taken place, 
with the exception of a few models (North 
American T-28 Trojan and Convair T-29 flying 
classroom). 


Other aircraft 

When speaking of military aircraft the strategic 
reconnaissance field has been unjustly ignored. 
Today, the mission symbol 'R' for Reconnais- 
sance is no longer used by the USAF, but two 
important types of strategic reconnaissance air- 
craft are in service, the Lockheed U-2 and the 
RS-71 Blackbird, true 'spyplanes' which have 
replaced the reconnaissance versions of the stra- 
tegic bombers. For tactical reconnaissance, the 
Tactical Air Command mainly uses modified 
fighters. 

For practical purposes, the USAF helicopters are 
limited to the Kaman HH-43 'Huskie' (Pedro), the 
Bell UH-1D, UH-1H and UH-1N Huey, the 
Sikorsky CH-3C, CH-3E and HH-3E 'Jolly Green 
Giants' and the HH-53C 'Superjoliv'. 


Department of Defense designations of USAF 
aircraft 

The Department of Defence (DoD), has always 
assigned special designations to military aircraft. 
These consist of a mission symbol and a pro- 
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gressive number. The mission symbols of the 
USAF aircraft named in this volume are: 'A' 
(Attack, for the USAF up until 1946; from 1962 
to the present, 'tri-service'), 'AT' (Advanced 


Trainers, until 1946, then 'T'), 'B' (Bombers), 
'BT' (Basic Trainers, until 1946, later 'T'), 'C' 
(Cargo), 'E' (Electronic), 'P' (Photographic, until 
1946), 'F' (Fighter, after 1946), 'H' (Helicopters), 
'O' (Observation), 'P' (Pursuit, until 1946), 'T' 
(Trainers), 'U' 
Short take-off). 


(Utility), 'V' (Vertical and/or 


air-to-air missiles and FFAR unguided rockets, was the last 
subsonic interceptor of the USAF. Below: a Lockheed 
F-94C Starfire firing a salvo of AA rockets. On the 
opposite page: the North American F-100C fighter- 
-bomber (above) and the F-100A day fighter (below). The 
Super Sabre was the first supersonic fighter in service of 
the Free World. 


(Attack) 


LTV/Vought (Corsair 11) 

Northrop 

Fairchild-Republic Thunder (Wart Hog/ 
Tank Buster) 

Cessna Model 318E Combat Dragon/ 
Dragonfly 
Curtiss-Wright 
(later XP-87) 
Consolidated Vultee (later XB-53, not 
built) 

Martin Model 234 (later XB-51) 

Martin (English Electric) Model 272 
Night Intruder (provisional designation) 


Blackhawk/Nighthawk 


AT (Advanced Trainers) 


AT-6 
AT-7 


AT-8 

AT-9 

AT-10 
AT-11 
AT-12 
AT-13 
AT-14 
AT-15 
AT-16 


AT-17 
AT18 
AT-19 


North American NA-59 (& foll.) Texan 
(later T-6) 
Beechcraft Model 
T-7) 

Cessna T-50 Bobcat/Crane 

Curtiss Jeep 

Beecheraft Wichita 

Beechcraft Model 18 Kansan (later T-11) 
Republic 2-PA-204A Guardsman 
Fairchild 

Fairchild 

Boeing-Stearman 

Noorduyn (North American NA-77) Har- 
vard IIB/Texan 

Cessna T-50 Bobcat/Crane 

Lockheed Model 414 (Hudson) 

Vultee SR-8 (Reliant) 
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AT-20 Federal (Avro Type 652A) Anson Mk.II 

AT-21 Fairchild Gunner 

AT-22 Consolidated Model 32 Liberator 
Express 

AT-23 Martin Model 179 Marauder (later 
TB-26) 

AT-24 North American NA-82 (& foll.) Mitchell 
(later TB-25) 

AT-29 Convair CV-240 Flying Classroom (later 
T-29) 

B (Bombers) 

B-35 Northrop N-9 Flying Wing 

B-36 Convair Model 37 Conqueror/Pacemaker 

B-43 Douglas (modified A-42 Mixmaster) 

B-45 North American NA-130/153 Tornado 

B-46 Convair Model 109 

B-47 Boeing Model 450 Stratojet 

B-48 Martin Model 223 


B-49 
B-50 
B-51 
B-52 
B-53 


B-54 


B-55 
B-56 


B-57 


B-58 
B-59 


Northrop Flying Wing (modified N-9) 
Boeing Model 345-2 Superfortress 
Martin Model 234 (former A-45) 

Boeing Model 464 Stratofortress 

Convair (three-J35 canard, former A-44, 
cancelled) 

Boeing Model 345-2 (former B-5OC, can- 
celled) 

Boeing modified B-50 (not built) 
Boeing Model 450-19-10 
YB-47C, not built) 

Martin (English Electric A.1) 
272/294 Night Intruder (Canberra) 
Convair Model 4 Hustler 

Boeing Model 701 (not built) 


(former 


Model 


An F-100D at Bien-Hoa AB, Vietnam, in 1966. The Super 
Sabre was intensively used during the South-East Asia 
compaign. 


B-60 
B-61 
B-62 
B-63 
B-64 
B-65 
B-66 
B-67 
B-68 


Convair Model 37 

Martin Matador missile 
Northrop Snark missile 

Bell Rascal missile 

North American Navajo missile 
Convair Atlas missile 

Douglas D-1326/7/9 Destroyer 
Radioplane Crossbow missile 
Martin (mock-up only) 
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F-100A 


B-69 
B-70 
SR-71 


B-111 
B-1 


F-100D 
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Lockheed Model 526 Neptune (former 
Navy P2V-5U as RB-69A) 

North American NA-270 Valkyrie (also 
RS-70) 

Lockheed Blackbird (former A-11) 

From 72 to 91 are missiles that never 
had the «B» mission symbol 

General Dynamics as FB-111 (Snoopy/ 
Swinger) 


North American-Rockwell /Rockwell In- 


ternational 


BT (Basic Trainers) 
BT-28 North American NA-159/189 Trojan 


(later T-28) 


BT-29 No information 
BT-30 Douglas (later T-30, not built) 


C (Cargo) 

C-47 to C-52 Douglas DC-3 Skytrain (Gooney 
Bird) 

C-53 Douglas DC-3 Skytrooper 

C-54 Douglas DC-4 Skymaster 

C-55 Curtiss-Wright CW-20 Commando (C-46 
version) 

C-56 Lockheed Model 18 (Lodestar) 

C-57 as above 

C-58 Douglas DB-1 (modified B-18 Bolo) 

C-59 as C-56 Lodestar 

C-60 as above 

C-61 to C-65 in the ‘UC’ Utility Cargo class 

C-66 asC-59 


Douglas UC-67 

Douglas DC-3 variant 

Lockheed L-49 Constellation (Connie) 
to C-72 inthe UC class 

Boeing Model 247D 

Douglas D-415A Globemaster 
Boeing Model 307 Stratoliner 
Curtiss-Wright Caravan 

& C-78 in the UC class 

Junkers Ju.52/3m 

& C-81 in the UC class 

Fairchild F-78 Packet 

Piper JSA Cub UC-83 

Douglas DC-3B 

& C-86 in the UC class 

Convair Model 32 Liberator Express 
to C-92 in the UC class 

Budd Conestoga 

to C-96 in the UC class 

Boeing Model 377 Stratofreighter/Strato- 
tanker 

Boeing Model 314 (Clipper) 
Convair Model 37 

to C-103 in the UC class 

Lockheed (not built) 

Boeing Model 234 (modified B-15) 
& C-107 in the UC class 

Boeing Model 299 (modified B-17) 
Convair Model 32 (modified B-24) 
Douglas DC-5 

Lockheed Model 14N (Super Electra) 
Douglas DC-6 (prototype) 
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Curtiss-Wright CW-20 Commando (also 
XC-46C) 

to C-116 Douglas DC-4 Skymaster ver- 
sions (not built) 

Douglas DC-3 Skytrain version 

Douglas DC-6A Liftmaster 

Fairchild F-78 Boxcar 

Fairchild Pack Plane 

Lockheed L-1049 Super Constellation 
Chase MS-7C Avitruck 

Fairchild MS-8/M-473 Provider 

Douglas D-1129 (& foll). Globemaster II 
Northrop N-23 Raider 

Cessna Model 195 

Boeing (not built) 

Fairchild F-78 Boxcar version 

Douglas DC-3F 

Lockheed Model 82 Hercules 

Convair CV-240 Samaritan 

Douglas Globemaster III (HLT program, 
mock-up only) 

Douglas DTS-1333/D-1430 Cargomaster 


00000000000 00 QQ 
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C-12 


First Mach 2 fighter 
in the story of the 
U.S. Air Force, the 
F-104A Starfighter 
was equipped with 
the Gatling pattern 
M61 Vulcan 
20mm-cannon. 


The F-104C multi- 
purpose fighter 
version was briefly 
used by TAC during 
the SEA campaign. 
Note on the centre- 
line pylon the prac- 
tice bomblets dispen- 
ser and the refuelling 
probe. 


Stroukoff Pantobase 

Boeing Model 717 Stratolifter/Strato- 
tanker 

Reserved for U.S. Navy, cancelled 
Boeing Model 707-220 (formerly applied 
to the YC-97J) 

Reserved for U.S. Navy, cancelled 

No information 

Lockheed CL-329 Jetstar 

Lockheed L-300 Starlifter 
Vought/Hiller/Ryan VHR-477 

Lockheed GL-500-13-7 Galaxy 
Beechcraft A90 (Sam) 

De Havilland of Canada DHC-4A Caribou 
De Havilland of Canada DHC-5 Buffalo 
Douglas DC-9/30 

Beechcraft Model 115 (formerly assigned 
to the Handley-Page HP-137 Mk.3M Jet- 
stream, both cancelled) 

Grumman: G-1159 Gulfstream II (Coast 
Guard only) 

Beechcraft Model A200 Super King Air 


A classic reconnaissance 
aircraft of the Tactical Air 
Command during the sixties; 
the McDonnell RF-101A 
Voodoo (above) seen in «cle- 
an» configuration and (right) 
an early RF-101C with the can- 
non ports blanked-off. The 
Voodoo served also as long 
range interceptor equipped 
with nuclear-tipped Genie 
unguided missiles. 
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Recently withdrawn 
from service, the 
Convair F-102 Delta 
Dagger was the first 
all-missile all-weather 
interceptor. In the 
picture an F-102A 
after landing with 
airbrakes open. No- 
teworthv the IR do- 
me in front of the 
windscreen. 


A Delta Dagger 
firing a salvo of Fal- 
con missiles during 
an intercept practice 
mission. 

A ‘diamond’ formation of F-102A showing their clean 
planform. 


C-13 later redesignated U-25, cancelled 
C-14 Boeing (AMST program) 
C-15 McDonnell-Douglas (AMST program) 


(Electronic) 

3 Boeing Model 708 (AWACS) 

4 Boeing Model 747-200B (AABNCP) 
5 Windecker Eagle 


Lockheed L-14 Shooting Star (former 
P-80) 

1 Consolidated Vultee Model 102 (P-81) 
-82 North American NA-120/150 Twin Mus- 
tang (former P-82) 


E 
E 
E 
E 
F (Fighter) 
F 
F 
F 
F-83 Bell (P-83) 


F-84 Republic Thunderjet/Thunderstreak fa- 
mily (former P-84) 

F-85 McDonnell Goblin (former P-85) 

F-86 North American NA-140 & foll. Sabre 
(former P.86 Silver Charger) 

F-87 Curtiss-Wright Nighthawk/Blackhawk 
(see A-43) 

F-88 McDonnell Voodoo (former P-88) 

F-89 Northrop N-24 & foll. Scorpion (former 
P-89) 

F-90 | Lockheed Model 153 (former P-90) 

F-91 Republic Thunderceptor (former P-91) 

F-92 Convair Model 7-002 Dart (former P-92) 

F-93 North American NA-157 Sabre (later 
YF-86C) 

F-94 Lockheed Model 780 Starfire 

F-95 North American NA-164 Sabre (later 
YF-86D) 

F-96 X Republic Thunderstreak (later F-84F) 

F-97 Lockheed Starfire (later YF-94C) 

F-98 Hughes Falcon missile 

F-99 Marquardt-Boeing Bomarc missile 

F-100 Norht American NA-180 & foll. Super 
Sabre (Hun) 

F-101 McDonnell Voodoo 

F-102 Convair Model 8 Delta Dart (Deuce) 

F-103 Republic (cancelled) 

F-104 Lockheed Model 83 Starfighter 

F-105 Republic AP-63 Thunderchief 

F-106 Convair Model 8 Delta Dart (Six, former 
F-102B) 

F-106 Republic AP-64 Thunderjet (Thunder- 
screech, later XF-84H) 

F-107 North American NA-212 (former 
F-100B) 

F-108 a? American NA-257 Rapier (cancel- 
led 

F-108 Bell (later X-14) 

F-109 Bell D-168 (not built) 

F-110 McDonnell Phantom ll (later F-4) 

F-111 General Dynamics (Combat Lancer) 

F-4 McDonnell-Douglas Phantom II 


A KB-50J tanker with auxiliary turbojets under the wings 
and fitted with buddy packs for in-flight refuelling 
purposes. 


F-5 Northrop N-156F Freedom Fighter/Tiger 
2 (Skoshi Tiger) 

F-6 to F-11 U.S. Navy fighters 

F-12 Lockheed A-11 Blackbird 

F-13 No information 

F-14 Grumman G.303E Tomcat (U.S. Navy) 

F-15 McDonnell-Douglas Eagle 

F-16 General Dynamics Model 401/402 

F-17 Northrop P-600 (Cobra) 

F-18 McDonnell-Douglas Model 267A-8 Hor- 
net 

H (Helicopter) 

H-43 Kaman K-600 Huskie (Pedro) 

H-44 No information 

H-45 No information (possibly early designa- 
tion of USAF UH-1 or CH-3) 

H-48 Bell Model 204B (Missile Site Support) 

H-49 No information, possibly as above 

H-51 Lockheed L-186 

H-53 Sikorsky S-65 Superbird 

H-59  Sikorsky S-69 

H-1 Bell Models 204/205/212 (Huey) 

H-3 Sikorsky S-61R Jolly Green Giant 

O (Observation) 

02 Cessna Model 335 (Skywater) 

0-3 Lockheed Q-Star 

P (Pursuit) 3 

P-38 Lockheed Model 22 Lightning 

P-47 Republic AP-10 Thunderbolt 

P-51 North American Mustang (Apache) 

P-59 Bell Model 27 Airacomet 

P-61 Northrop NS-8A Black Widow 

P-80 Lockheed L-14 Shooting Star 
(all types redesignated in the F class) 

P-81 to P-92: see F class 

T (Trainers) 

4 North American NA-77/168 Texan 

T-11 Beechcraft Model 18 Kansan 

T-28 North American NA-159/307 Trojan 
(Luckv Tiger) 

T-29 Convair CV-240 Flying Classroom 

T-30 Douglas (not built) 
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4 
U-2 
U.3 
U4 


U (Utility) 
U 


Fairchild 

Convair CV-240 version (not built) 
Lockheed L-80 Shooting Star 

Beechcraft Model 45 Mentor 

Temco Buckaroo 

Beechcraft Jet Mentor (cancelled) 

Cessna Model 318 (Jet Gunner/Tweety) 
Northrop TZ-156 Talon 

North American-Rockwell NA-246/372 
Sabreliner 

Lockheed CL-329 Jetstar (later C-140) 
Flight simulator for T-39 

Cessna Model 172 Mescalero 

Beechcraft Model 95/B55 Cochise 
Boeing Model 737-200M 

Beechcraft Model C90 King Air 
(VTAM-X program) 

Flight simulator 


De Havilland of Canada DHC-3 Otter 
Lockheed 

Cessna Model 310C (Blue Canoe, former 
L-27) 

Aerocommander Model 560 Commander 
(former L-26) 

Helio H-500 Twin Courier (Twin) 

De Havilland of Canada DHC-2 Beaver 
(former L-20) 

Piper PA-18-135 Super Cub 
L-21) 

Beechcraft Model 50 Seminole (former 
L-23) 

Aerocommander Model 560 Commander 
(former U.S. Army L-26) 

Helio H-395 Super Courier (tormer L-28) 


(former 


First jet bomber of the USAF, the North American B-45A 
Tornado was powered by four General Electric J47 
turbojets. 


U-11 


Piper PA-23 Aztec (former U.S. Navv 
UO-1) 


U-12 to U-15 Designations not in use 

U-16 Grumman G-64 Albatross (former 
SA-16) 

U-17 Cessna Model 185 Skywagon 

U-18 Ryan (North American NA-154) Navion 
(former L-17) 

U-19 Stinson V-76 Sentinel (former Air Force 
Academy L-5G) 

U-20 No information 

U-21 Beechcraft Model A90 (King Air) 

U-22  Beechcraft 

U-23 Fairchild (Pilatus) PC-6/C2-H2 Peace- 
maker (former Armed Porter) 

U-24 Helio H-550A Stallion 

U-25 Beechcraft Model A-200 Huron (dropped 
designation) 

U-25  Dassault-Bréguet Falcon 20G Guardian 
(for Coast Guard only) 

V (V/STOL) 

CV-2 De Havilland of Canada DHC-4 Caribou 
(former Army AC-1) 

V-3 Reserved for U.S. Armv, no information 

XV-4 Lockheed Model 330 Hummingbird | & 
Il (former Army VZ-10) 

XV-5 Ryan Model 143 Vertifan (former Army 
VZ-11) 

XV-6 Hawker P.1127 Kestrel (former Army 


VZ-12) 


CV-7 


De Havilland of Canada DHC-5 Buffalo 
(former Army AC-2 Caribou II) 

AV-8  Hawker-Siddeley HS.1127/7 Harrier 
(Mk. 50) 

V.9 No information 


Known as Conqueror or Pacemaker, the Convair B-36 was 
the largest strategic bomber of the fifties. A line-up of 
B-36B on the Carswell AFB, Texas (above) and (below) a 
B-36D with the power plant increased by four J47-GE-19 
turbojets. 


OV-10 
XV-11 


North American NA-300/305 Bronco 
Mississippi State University Marvel 


XFV-12 North American NA-365 


V-13 
V-14 
V-15 
AV-16 


V-17 
UV-18 


No information 

No information 

Bell Model 301 
McDonnell-Douglas/Hawker-Siddeley 
Super Harrier (cancelled) 

No information 

De Havilland of Canada DHC-6 Srs. 300 
Twin Otter 
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Above: a B-47B Stratojet taking-off with JATO gear. Middle, left: the 1.000th B-47 built was a B-47E; right: the RB-47K 
for radar reconnaissance. Below: the B-47E basic bomber version of the Stratojet. 
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Above right: the Martin B-57B 
night intruder, licence-built 
version of the British Canberra. 
Above, left: one of the few 
YRB-58A Hustler for strategic 
reconnaissance duties; left: a 
production B-58A of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command fitted with 
the underbelly pod. The 
Hustler was the first supersonic 
strategic bomber. 


Left: the XB-58 prototype. 
The Hustler was powered by 
four General Electric J79-GE-5 
turbojet engines with afterburn- 
ers. 


The Douglas 
RB-66C recon- 
naissance aircraft. 
The B-66 was a 
derivative of the 
U.S. Navy ASD 
Skywarrior. 


The ill-fated XB-70 
Valkyrie Mach 3 
bomber never saw 
operational service, 
but gained priceless 
experience for NASA. 
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Republic F-105 Thunderchief 


In 1951, Alexander Kartveli, chief engineer of 
Republic, began developing a replacement for his 
earlier Thunders. Under the title ‘Advanced 
Project 63” he designed an aircraft with strike as 
its primary role, Mach 2 speed and self-defence 
capability in aerial combat. The design was pre- 
sented to the DoD in March 1952, and in the 
following autumn it received a development 
contract. 

Above and below: the F-105D during operations in 
South-East Asia. 


At the end of the Korean War, the aircraft, 
designated F-105, was the subject of numerous 
orders, followed by as many reductions. The final 
order depended on the outcome of a fly-off 
competition with the North American F-107. The 


first prototype, UF-105A-1 (AF 54-0098) was 
first flown on 22 October, 1955 with R.M. Roth 
at the controls. It was baptized 'Thunderchief' 
and was ordered for series production in 1957, in 
preference to the F-107. 

The first production version, the F-105B (blocks 


-10, -15, and -20), entered service on 27 May, 
1958. The first unit to be equipped with this 
aircraft, the 335th TFS of the 4th TFW, at Eglin 
AFB (Florida), was also the first unit in the world 
to be fitted out with Mach 2 fighter-bombers. 


It is interesting to 
note the unusual 
central hardened sto 
re point of this 
F-105B T hunderchief. 
Small numbers of 
F-105Bs, together 
with the 'D' version, 
took part in Viet 
namese war. 


All-weather fighter-bomber, single seat 


Power plant: one Pratt & Whitney J75-P-19W axial 
turbojet of 76,74 kN (17,240 Ib st) dry, 109,07 kN 
(24,500 Ib st) with afterburner and 117,96 kN 
(26,500 Ib st) 1 min contingency rating with water 
injection. 

Dimensions: wing span 10,65 m (419.29 in); length 
20,50 m (807.08 in) height 6,00 m (236.22 in); wing 
area 35.77 mq (385.02 sq. ft). 

Weights: empty 12.700 kg (28,000 Ib); loaded 17.252 
kg (38,033 Ib); maximum take-off overload 23.835 
kg (52,546 Ib). 

Performance: maximum speed 2.230 kmh (1,385 
mph) or Mach 2.1 at 11.000 m (36,089 ft), 1.350 
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Subsequently, the F-105 was involved in the 
Vietnam War, and 75% of missions flown over 
North Vietnam were carried out by F-105s. 
Because of their high attrition rate, they earned 
the nicknames of 'Thud', 
'Lead Sled'. 


'Thunderthud', and 


Coming back from a 
mission, a  'Thud' 
taxies behind the 
"follow me’ car. 


kmh (838 mph) or Mach 1.11 at sea level; econ. 
cruise 940 kmh (584 mph); initial climb rate 174,75 
m/sec (34,400 ft/min); service ceiling 15.850 m 
(52,000 ft), 5.500 (18,000 ft) overloaded; combat 
radius 370-1.480 km (230-920 sm); ferry range 3.850 
km (2,390 sm). 

Armament: a General Electric M61A1 Vulcan six- 
barrel 20 mm cannon with 1,029 rounds in the port 
side of fuselage and 5.450 kg (12,015 Ib) of military 
load (3.630 kg or 8,000 Ib in the internal bay). From 
the F-105D-25 onward the warload was raised to over 
6.350 kg (14,000 !b) suspended to 17 external 
hardpoints (with 1.477 litres or 325 Imp. gals of fuel 
in the internal bay) 


YF-105A 


F-105D 


P. Mazzardi 
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Convair F-106 Delta Dart 


Above and left: the 
prototype of Con- 
vair F-106A Delta 
Dart, the mainstay 
of the Air Defense 
Command. 


At the end of 1977, the Convair F-106A Delta , 
i i jon F-106B two seat Dart was still the Aerospace Defense Command's 
Ta ian A ae ae ii typical continental fighter. The Convair Model 8, 
for a short time known as 'Lance', is the final 
outcome of the Weapon System WS-201A re- 
quested by the USAF Board of Senior Officers in 
1948. As Convair Model 8-24, it was, at first, 
designated F-102B, but its modifications, compa- 
red to the preceeding F-102 Delta Dagger, were so 
many and such, that this new designation was 
deserved. 
The first of 17 pre-series F-106A (AF 56-0451) 
was first flown on 26 December 1956, piloted by 
test pilot R.L. Johnson over Edwards AFB. 
The aircraft was intended to be integrated with 
the SAGE (Semi-Automatic Ground Environ- 
ment) air-defence system, and it was equipped 
with the already very advanced Hughes MA-1 
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fire control. The 'all-missile' armament was 
lodged in the central bay, and it could be made 
up of four radar-homing AIM-4E Super Falcon, or 
four IR homing AIM-4F missiles and one nuclear- 
tipped Douglas AIR-2A Genie unguided rocket. 
For experimental purposes a 61A1 Vulcan gun 
was installed on the F-106A-100-00 AF 58-0795, 
renamed 'Six Shooter', and, at first, it was 
thought that all the F-106As would be retro- 
fitted with this gun, but so far, this has not been 
the case. 

During its operative career, which began in June 
1959, the 'Six' (so-called by its pilots) underwent 
several modifications. After the installation of an 
improved MA-1 fire control, a supersonic ejection 
seat and vertical tape instruments (Model 8-31), 
there followed an improved radar, a TACAN and 
a full solid-state VHF communication system, an 


Convair Model 8-32 F-106A Delta Dart (Six) 
All-weather interceptor fighter, single seat 


Power plant: one Pratt & Whitney J75-P-17 axial 
turbojet rated at 76,54 kN (17,195 Ib st) dry and 
113,49 kN (25,500 Ib st) in afterburner. 

Dimensions: wing span 11,66 m (459.05 in); length 
(including nose probe) 21,56 m (848.82 in); height 
6,18 m (243.30 in); surface area 64,83 (697.82 sq ft). 
Weights: empty 10.725 kg (23,644 Ib); loaded 16.100 
kg (35,500 Ib); max. T. O. 17.340 kg (38,225 Ib). 
Performance: maximum speed 2.453 kmh (1,524 


in-flight refuelling receptacle and a ‘clear vision’ 
canopy (without the central frame), later retro- 
fitted to all F-106A (Model 8-32). 

A total of 257 examples have been built in 
single-seat configuration, and 63 with tandem 
two-seat cockpit, for training (F-106B, Model 
8-27). A variant, the F-106C, ‘Canard’, was not 
developed. 

At the present time, the USAF and the National 
Guard supply the Aerospace Defence Command 
with sixteen F-106A squadrons. In 1976, the FOI 
(Follow-On Interceptor) programme seriously 
considered replacing the Delta Dart. The candi- 
dates are the F-14 and F-15 with the latter having 
the best chance of being selected. 

The ‘Six’ has never fired its missiles in action, but 
has often been deployed in ‘hot spots’ around 
the world. 


mph) at 12.300 m (40,000 ft) or Mach 2.31; maxi- 
mum operational speed 2.017 kmh (1,253 mph) at 
12.300 m (40,000 ft) or Mach 1.9; econ. cruise 977 
kmh (607 mph) at 12.500 m (41,000 ft) or Mach 
0.92; service ceiling 17.000 m (55,775 ft); combat 
radius (Mach 0.92, without external tanks) 925 km 
(575 sm); ferry range (with two 725 litre or 159 Imp. 
gals) about 2.300 km.or 1,430 sm. 

Armament: four air-to-air Hughes AIM-4E or -4F 
missiles and one Douglas AIR-2A Genie unguided 
rocket. 
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McDonnell-Douglas F-4 Phantom ll 


Above to below: an F-4E; a late production F-4D with IR 
sensor; an F-4E with manoeuvring slats and a line-up of 
F-4D, some of them equipped with extra antennas and 
ECM. 
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In 1960, this aircraft publically demonstrated its 
exceptional flight performance, establishing a 
record on a closed circuit of 100 km averaging 
2,236 km/h. The USAF was also interested in this 
aircraft because it was thinking of replacing its 
first Century fighters, F-100, F-101, F-104 and 
F-105. For the first and only time, the Air Force 
purchased several F-4Bs from the US Navy, and 
decided to order a landbased version, the F-4C, 
(which had been ordered as F-110). 

The F-4B, F-4C and F-4D derived from the 
pre-series aircraft, and thereby gave a real mean- 
ing to the term multi-purpose because they were 
used for air combat, counter-insurgency, forward 
air control, tactical strike, etc. From a multi- 
purpose fighter the aircraft was transformed into 
a multi-sensor reconnaissance aircraft, the RF-4B 
for the Marines and the RF-4C for the Air Force. 
The RF-4 is important because its airframe gave 
birth to the 'long nose' version. It was by modi- 
fying a YRF-4C that McDonnell built the Phan- 
tom TSF (Tactical Strike Fighter), a demon- 
strator which carried a 20 mm General Electric 
Vulcan gun in place of the cameras. Although 
principally conceived as a strike aircraft, the 
F-4E, thanks to its built-in armament, proved 
extremely useful in air combat, where it obtained 
very good results. 

The export single-seat F-AEF version, without the 
'Sparrow' Weapon System, and not an all-weather 
aircraft, was derived from the F-4E. Actually, 
such an impoverished Phantom would have lost 
most of its prerogatives, and the F-4EF version 
was abandoned in favour of the F-4F two-seater, 
now being produced for the Luftwaffe. Here is a 
list of land-based versions. 


F-4C (formerly F-110A): the USAF version, with 
J79-GE-15 turbo-jets (similar to the GE-8 turbo- 


jets of the US Navy's F-4B, but furnished with 
cartridge starter), new wheels with low-pressure 
tyres, more powerful brakes, Litton LN-12A/B 
(ASN-48) inertial navigation system, 
AN/APQ-100 radar, Lear Siegler AJB-7 bomb- 
release computer and other detailed modifications. 
The first F-AC (AF 62-199) was first flown on 27 
May, 1963. A total of 583 models were built, 
twenty of which were, in fact, modified F-4Bs. 
The last F-4C was delivered to the TAC on 4 May, 
1966. Thirty-six refurbished F-4Cs, the F-4CS, 
were handed over to the Spanish Air Force. 


YRF-4C (formerly YRF-110A): prototype of the 
multi-sensor reconnaissance version for the Air 
Force, |t was achieved by inserting a new nose 
section on two F-4Bs (YRF-4C-15 s/n 62-12200 
and -12201). The former first flew on 9 August, 
1963. l 


FR-4C (formerly RF-110A): mass-production 
version of the above. The nose was lengthened by 
0.84 m (33in) and it contained a Hyson KS-72A 
oblique front camera and a Fairchild Ka-56 high 
and low level panoramic camera, or alternatives. 
The aircraft is also equipped with SLAR and 
infra-red systems. The radar is used for navi- 
gation; the Litton ASN-48 system has been modi- 
fied, and the GIB (the 'guy-in-the-back' or, more 
officially, the systems operator) can serve as 
co-pilot for long flights. The first RF-4C was first 
flown on 18 May, 1964. A total of 480 models 
were built, after which, production passed on to 
the RF-4E. 

Several aircraft of this latter version, the RF-4C, 
were also assigned to the USAF. Together with 
the US Navy's RA-5C and the Soviet MiG-25R, 
the RF-4C is still the most efficient reconnais- 
sance aircraft available. 


F-4D: This is the second mass-produced version 
for the USAF. The F-4D (several blocks lack the 
infra-red sensor AAA-4), has, like the F-4C, 
J79-GE-15 engines, AP-109 fire control, AS-91 
bomb-release computer, ASG-22 sight, 30 kVA 
generator and ASN-63 inertial navigation system. 
The initial model was first flown on 8 December, 
1965. The USAF received 825 airplanes, 32 of 


This F-4E shows the 
initial production 
muzzle fairing of the 
Vulcan 20 mm gun. 


which were assigned to the Iranian IIAF, and 18. 
to the Korean RoKAF. 


Y F-4E Phantom TSF: previously described. 


F-4E: 'elongated nose' mass-production version 
for the USAF, with a built-in gun, 8,120 kg/s 
J79-GE-17 engines, AP-120 fully solid state fire 
control and additional fuel tank behind the 
cockpit. The USAF ordered 580 F-4Es; 112 were 
assigned to the IIAF and 130 (plus an undefined 
number of replacements) to the Israeli HHA, to 
which must be added the aircraft now being 
delivered to the Greek EA and to the Turkish 
THK. The F-4E are progressively retro-fitted with 
manoeuvering slats. 


F-4F (International Phantom): this version de- 
rived from the F-4E and was designed for the 
Luftwaffe. |t is fitted with slats, but does not 


_ have fire control for Sparrow missiles. A total of 


175 aircraft were ordered, the first of which was 
completed on 24 May, 1973. 


RF-4E: RF-4C version with the F-4E engines and 
updated reconnaissance sensors. Eighty-eight of 
these aircraft were delivered to the Luftwaffe, 
and others to Israel, Iran and Greece. F-4E and 
RF-4E versions were also requested by the Japan- 
ese Self-Defence Force (F-AEJ and RF-4EJ), 
bringing the total to 128. 


FAM Phantom FGR Mk.2: this is the British 
Royal Air Force version with Rolls-Royce 
RB.168-25R Spey turbofans rated at 12,500lb st 
dry and 21,250lb st with afterburner; the maxi- 
mum speed is restricted to Mach 2.1. A total of 
120 aircraft were built, the first of which was 
flown on 17 February, 1967. Delivery began on 
23 August, 1968. 


F-4 s/n 122200: the YRF-4C prototype was used 
by McDonnell-Douglas to try out new configura- 
tions: 'Agile Eagle', with manoeuvring slats, 
'Fly-by-Wire', with high survivable SFCS control 
system, F-4CCV ‘Canard’ control configured- 
vehicle (first flight: 29 April, 1974). 
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F-4C-21, 497th TFS, 8th TFW «Wolf Pack», South East Asia, 1967 


F-4E-50 (fitted with leading edge slats and TISEO), 4th TFW, Seymour 
Johnson AFB, North Carolina, 1977 
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Some Phantom and other USAF air- 
craft received a three-tone camouflage 
with the tan shade replaced by this 
lime paint. 


This immaculate F-4D sports on the 
boundary layer plate a ‘kill’ obtained 
during SEA operations. 


Right: a 'bicentennial' F-4E with the 
fin painted with the national colours. 
Below: an F-4D taking-off from the 
Aviano Air Base. 
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McDonnell F-4C Phantom II (formerly F-110A) 
All-weather interceptor and fighter-bomber, two seat 
(specifications applicable to early production F-4C) 


Power plant: two General Electric J79-GE-15 rated at 
48.52 kN (10,900 Ib st) military and 75.67 kN 
(17,000 Ib st) with afterburner. Fuel system: 7.570 
litres (1,665 Imp. gals). 

Dimensions: wing span 11,70 m (460.63 in); length 
17,76 m (699.21 in); height 4,96 m (195.27 in); 
surface area 49,24 sq m (530 sq ft); undercarriage 
track 5,30 m (208.66 in). 

Weights: empty 12.000 kg (26,450 Ib); loaded for 
take-off (clean) 20.865 kg (46,000 Ib); max. T.O. 
26.300 kg (58,000 Ib). 

Performance: short time dash speed 2.585 kmh 
(1,606 mph) at 14.600 m (47,900 ft) or Mach 2.434; 
max. continuous level speed 2.389 kmh (1,484 mph) 
at 15.000 m (49,000 ft) or Mach 2,25, with four 
Sparrow AAM 2.336 kmh (1,451 mph) at 15.000 m 
(49,000 ft) or Mach 2.2; max. speed at sea level 1.469 
kmh (913 mph) or Mach 1.2; initial climb rate 140 
m/sec (27,500 ft/min); service ceiling 18.900 m 
(62,000 ft); absolute ceiling 30,000 m (98,425 ft); 
combat radius (intercept) 1,450 km (900 sm), (strike) 
1.600 km (1,000 sm); ferry range 3.700 km (2,300 
sm). 

Armament: (intercept) four Raytheon AIM-7E Spar- 
row IIIB and four NWC AIM-9B Sidewinder IA or six 
AIM-7E air-to-air missiles; (ground attack) 7.250 kg 
(16,000 Ib) of external stores: typical: 18 M117 
LDGP or M117D retarded 820-860 Ib bombs, 15 683 
Ib MLU-10/B land mines, 11,900 Ib Mk.83 bombs or 
15 LAU-3A or 13 LAU-10A rocket launchers. 
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McDonnell F-: 


'hantom 


M cutaway drawing key 


BEGWesDoVswn 


In-flight refuelling pro- 
be 

Front cockpit canopy 
Rear cockpit canopy 
Rear seat headrest 
Ejection handles 

Rear ejection seat 
NFO oxygen bottle 
Avionics 

NFO control stick 
Rudder pedals 

Pilot oxygen bottle 
Pilot ejection seat 
Front seat headrest 
Ejection handles 
Gunsight 

Windshield 

Pilot control stick 
Rudder pedals 

Ladder (retracting) 


Avionics condition vent 


Side nosewheel cover 
Nosewheel leg 
Twin wheels 


Front nosewheel cover 
AN/APQ-72 fire con- 
trol. 

Radar antenna 

AAA-4 IR sensor 
Radome 

BLC plate 

Air intake 

Intake duct construc- 
tion 


32 BLC duct 

33 Control wires 

34 Fuel tanks 

35 Engine front stage 

36 Main fuel filling cap 

37 Hydraulic system 

38 J79-GE-8 turbojet en- 
gine 

39 Afterburner 

40 AIM-7E Sparrow IIB 
air-to-air missile 

41 Exhaust nozzle 

42 Titanium skin 

43 Arresting hook 

44 Wing tip (folded) 

45 Aileron 

46 Flap 


47 Spoiler 

48 Wing tip (folding) 

49 Wing construction 

50 Navigation light 

51 Slat 

52 Auxiliary drop tank 

53 L/G leg half fork 

54 Wheel and tire 

55 Integral wing fuel tank 
56 Wing box construction 
57 L/G leg pivot point 

58 Wing pylon 

59 Wing folding line 
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60 Wheel housing 

61 Tailplane construction 

62 All-moving tailplane 

63 Fuel dump 

64 Brake chute 

65 Fuel duct 

66 Rudder 

67 Fin construction 

68 Navigation light (whi- 
te) 

69 Pitot tube 

70 Formation light 

71 Fuselage frame 
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F-4B cockpit drawing key (applicable also to early F-4C) 


Missile control panel Left vertical panel Environmental condi- Missile position indi- 
Bomb control panel L/a position indicators tioning control panel cator 

Left service panel L/a control handle Instrument lights con- G-meter 

Control column grip Canopy emergency trols Angle of attack indi: 
Engine inner control release Automatic identiti- cator 

panel Landing check-list cation control panel IAS indicator and 
Flight control panel UHF channel indi- External light control Machmeter 

Fuel control panel cator panel Angie of attack direc- 
Interphone control LABS warning lights Wing folding controls tor indicator 

panel Landing lights warning IFF controls Gyro-horizon 
Gunsight position in- lights Compass controls Altitude indicator 
dicator Azimuth, elevation NAV/COM sets con- Climb indicator 
Armament auxiliary and distance indicator trols Clock 

control panel Back-up compass. Lower instrument Nozzle position indi- 
Pressure oxygen for Main instrument panel panel cators 

mask control panel Fuel tanks check list Rudder pedals adjust- Exhaust temperature 
G-suit control valve TO check-list ment control indicators 

Ejection seat gun con- Hand canopy release Emergency brake RPM indicators 

trol panel Hand tail hook control handle Fuel pressure gauge 
Emergency hydraulic Right vertical panel Radar modes selection Fuel gauge 

pump handle Warning lights controls Pneumatic pressure 
Flap controls Electric panel Trim position indi- gauge 

Engine outer control T-249A bomb control cator Hydraulic pressure 
panel panel Wing trim tab position gauge 

Canopy control han- Emergency vent han- indicator Oil pressure gauge 

die die Rudder position 

Engine centre control Lower demist and indicator 

panel heating control TAS indicator 

Flaps position ini Right service panel Radioaltimeter 

cator Cockpit lamp 
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PHANTOM 


Versions Thrust Ib. ` $ Mach nr 


SAAB 35F M.Ill-C MiG-21F  F.8E 


F.t. prototype l 10.25.55 5.12.58 1955 3.25.55 
F.f. cited version 10.9.60 1958 6.3061 
Engine thrust, Ib. 4 13.670 18.000 
Wing span, ft 

Length, ft. 

Height, ft 

Empty weight, Ib. 

Loaded weight, Ib. 

Max. TO weight, Ib. 

Max. cont. speed, Mach 

Combat radius, sm 

Range, sm. 

Service ceiling, ft 

Armament 16,000 Ib. 


FAE Mirage F-1C -15 F-14A 


First flight 1965 12.23.66 122170 
Thrust, ib, — 35,800 
Wing span,ft. 38.38 
Length, ft. — 62,82 
Height, ft. — 16.24 
Empty weight 30,400 
Loaded w. ^ 46,300 
Max. TOW, Ib. 60,625 
Mach nr 227 
Combat r.,sm 400 
Max range, sm 2,300 
Ceiling, ft 71,000 
Armament — 1-20 mm 
Bombload Ib. 16,000 
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Northrop F-5 


As mentioned in the Introduction, the Northrop 
F-5 Freedom Fighter, called Skoshi Tiger after its 
use in South-East Asia (Skoshi being a deformation 
of the Japanese word Sokoshi — little), is the best 
example of a light fighter. The USAF did not 
have a specific requirement for an aircraft of this 
class, but it was required for distribution abroad. 
However, during the Vietnam War, twelve 
F-5A-15s were assigned to the 4503rd Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, which later became the 10th 
Fighter Commando Squadron. These aircraft 


underwent several changes, such as a 'proboscis' 
for in-flight refuelling, 90 kg (1981Ib) of armour 
in the belly, and minor modifications to the 
instruments and flight controls. 

In 1968, to freshen up the image and success of 
the F-5A, Northrop developed the P.52 project, 
which incorporated all the best improvements 


The YF5A-5-NO, 
first of eight 
pre-production 
aircraft. 


that had been made during production of the 
F-5A, plus two J85-GE-21 engines rated at more 
than 22.08kN (4,960lb st). A prototype (the 
YF-5B-21) was first flown in March 1969 and the 
project, initially designed F-5-21, and later, 
F-5E, participated in and won the IFA (Interna- 
tional Fighter Aircraft) competition. 

The first F-5E International Fighter (later Tiger 
2) left the production line on 23 June, 1972, and 
first flew on 11 August, 1972. In the spring of 
1973, the first F-SEs were assigned to the 425th 
Tactical Fighter Squadron of the USAF, for a 
period of evaluation. Subsequently, deliveries 
began, even of the two-seat F-5F versions, to 
foreign Air Forces. A certain number of F-5Es is 
currently serving with the 'aggressor squadrons' of 
the USAF and US Navy. Their roles are parallel to 
those of the MiG-21s of the Warsaw Pact. 


Two F-5A-15, the 


standard version for 
the TAC and export. 
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Northrop F-5E Tiger 2 
Light multipurpose day fighter, single seat 


Power plant: two General Electric J85-GE-21 axial 
turbojets rated at 15.58 kN (3,500 Ib st) military and 
22.24 kN (5,000 Ib st) with afterburner. 

Dimensions: wing span 8.13 m (320.08 in); length 
14,73 m (579.92 in); height 4,08 m (160.63 in); wing 
area 17,30 sq m (186.21 sq ft); undercarriage track 
3,80. m (149.60 in). 

Weights: empty 4.275 (9,424 Ib); loaded 5.143-7.141 
kg (11,338-15,743 Ib); max. T.O. 11.561 kg (25,487 
Ib). 

Performance: max speed 1.730 kmh (1,075 mph) at | 
11.000 m (36,089 ft) or Mach 1.63; max. cruise i 
1.040 kmh (646 mph) at 11.000 m (36,089 ft) or 
Mach. 0,98 econ. cruise 849 kmh (527 mph) at 
11.000 m (36.089 ft) or Mach 0.80; stalling speed 
230 kmh (143 mph); initial climb rate 160,5 m/sec 
(31,600 ft/min); service ceiling 15.850 m (52,000 ft); 
combat radius 305-1.405 km (190-873 sm); range 
3.175-3.720 km (1,975-2,310 sm). 

Armament: two M39A2 20 mm guns with 280 round 
per gun in the nose and 3.175 kg (7,000 Ib) of 
external stores. 


Northrop F-5E Tiger 2 cutaway drawing key 


1 Pitot head 
Radome 
Radar antenna 
20 mm-cannon muzzle 


2 
3 

4 

(2) 

5 Windshield demist 
6 Windshield 
7 

8 

9 

0 

1 


Instrument panel 
KB-26A camera gun 
and HUDsight 

Right console 
Cockpit canopy 
«Zero-zero» ejection 
seat 

12 Seatharnesses 
13 Headrest 
Ejection seat rails 


15 Slat 23 Gvrosvstem 31 Rudder hinge 37  Tailplane construction 
16 Starboard wing 24 Sky-spotantenna 32 Fuel dump 38 J85-GE-21 turbojet 
17 Missile launching shoe 25 Air and fuel lines 33 Rudder engine (2) 
18 AIM-9 Sidewinder 26 Stab tailplane 34 Brake and antispin 39 Generator 

missile 27 Finconstruction chute 40 Auxiliary air intake 
19 Inspection hatch 28 Buried UHF antenna 35 Exhaust nozzles 41 Arresting hook part- 
20 Aileron 29 Blade antenna 36 Nozzle actuator (rear ially lowered) 
21 Flap 30 TACAN and IFF an- fuselage section detach- 42 Flap 
22 Cockpit rear wall tennas (buried) able 43 Aileron 
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Port landing gear leg 
Multispar wing con- 
struct 


Wing root strake 
Fuselage construction 
Fuselage fuel tanks 
(three) 


Nosewheel door 
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An F-5A dropping bombs 
ona Vietnamese target. 


The first flight of the 
YF-5B-21, the F-5E demon- 
strator aircraft. 


The roll-out of the F-5E Tiger 2. The first flight of the F-5F two-seat operational trainer. 
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N-156F prototype, 1960 


Light fighter comparison chart 


Mirage III-C MiG-21MF 


Rating, kg st 

Wing span, m 

Length, m 

Height, m 

Wing area, sq m 
Empty weight, kg 
Loaded weight, kg 
Max. TOW, kg 
Thrust-to-weight ratio 
Max. level speed, Mach 
Service ceiling, m 
Combat radius, km 
Range, km 

Ferry range, km 
Guns, mm 

Ordnance load, kg 
Crew 
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General Dynamics F-111/FB-111 


The origins of the F-111 are rather complicated. 
The initial TFX (Tactical Fighter, experimental) 
concept is attributed to the studies carried out by 
Thomas A. Tell of the NASA Langley Research 
Center (Hampton, Virginia). In 1957, Tell went 
back to the variable wing concept, experiments 
with which, had already been carried with the 
Bell X-5 and the Grumman XF10F-1 Jaguar. At 
that time, the USAF was thinking of replacing the 
Republic F-105 Thunderchief fighter-bomber, 
and for this reason Specific Operational Require- 
ment 183 was drawn up. It was announced to 
the public on 14 June, 1960. 

This requirement called for an aircraft with a 
combat radius of 640 km (400 miles) at Mach 
1.2, and a still-air range of 5,200 km (3,200 
miles). 

At the same time, the US Navy was also thinking 
of replacing the McDonnell F-4 Phantom II - used 
as an interceptor — by the Douglas F6D Missileer 
armed with new Grumman Eagle long-range 
missiles. However, in December 1960, it became 
evident that the Missileer, the last subsonic air- 
craft derived from the Skyknight, would prove 
out-dated and the project was abandoned. 

On 14 February, 1961 the Secretary of Defense, 
Robert S. McNamara, began to impose his 
concept of commonality and ordered all the 
Services to collaborate in SOR-183 in order to 


Above: the F-111A fighter-bomber. Middle, left: the 
second F-111E; right: the fifth F-111F (last version 
produced). Below: the EF-111A for electronic warfare. 


provide a suitable aircraft for the Air Force and 
Navy. The future TFX should have served as an 
air superiority fighter, close-support aircraft and 
long-range interdictor; it should have had a 75 cm 
(30in) diameter radar antenna, a clean take-off 
weight of 13,500 kg (29,750lb), carry a minimum 
of 4,500 kg (10,000lb) military lead, and at least 
two air-to-air missiles up to 450 kg (1,000lb) 
internally or half-buried and be compatible with 
carrier-borne use. 
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General Dynamics F-111D cutaway drawing key 


All-moving tailplane 
Tail warning radar 
Tailplane construction 
ECM housing 

Exhaust nozzle 
Rudder 

Navigation light 

Radar antenna 

X-Band tail searcn ra- 
dar 

Fin construction 

HF antenna 

Tailplane 

Electrical wiring 
Tailplane pivot 
Tailplane actuator 
Frame 

TF30-P-100 turbofan 
engine 

Fairing fin 

Flap 

Integral fuel tank 


Minimum sweep posi- 
tion 

Parachute 

Mk.82 bomb 

Triple ejector rack 
Parachute hatch 
Escape module 
Parachute housing 
UHF/IFF antenna 
Wing section 

Fire extinquisher noz- 
zies 

Wing box 

Wing pivot 

Wing box rib 
Actuatingjack 

Glove construction 


APU air intake 
Pitch control vane of 
escape module 


Canopy 

Canopy actuator 52 Attack radar antenna 

Windshield. 53 Radars 

Pilot seat 54 Air datacomputer 

Co-pilot seat 55 Avionics 

Instrument panel 56 Frame Glove construction 

Floating bag bottle 57 Nosewheel door 66 Glove leading edge 

Fuselage nose con- 58 Twin nosewheel 67 BLC plate 

struction 59  Landinglight 68 Airintake 

Radome 60 Nosewheel leg 69 Airbrake (extended) 

Pitot head 61 Floating bag 70 Triple ejector rack 73 Moving wing pylon 
Radar antenna horn. 62 Floating bag bottle 71 As 70 with extended 74 Ordnance load 
Terrain Following Ra- 63 ECM housing wing 75 Minimum sweep posi- 
dar antenna 64 Auxiliary tank 72 Starboard mainwheel tion 


76 Wing pivot 
77 Wing box 

78 Wing box rib 
79 Actuating jack 


General Dynamics F-111D 
All-weather fighter-bomber and low level interdictor, 
two seat 


Power plant: two Pratt & Whitney JTF10-A-36 
TF-30-P-9 rated at 87.24 kN (19,600 Ib st) with 
afterburner. 

Dimensions: wing span (16°) 19,20 m (755.90 in), 
(72 30") 9,74 m (383.46 in); length 22,37 m (880.71 
in); height 5,22 m (205.51 in); wing area 46,75 - 
58.50 sq m (503.21 - 629.69 sq ft). 

Weights: empty 21.368 kg (47,107 Ib); loaded 36.300 
kg (80,000 Ib); max. T.O. 45.000 kg (99,200 Ib). 
Performance: max. speed 2.654 kmh (1,649 mph) at 
over 11.000 m (36,000 ft) or Mach 2.5; max. speed at 
sea level 1.469 kmh (913 mph) or Mach 1.2; cruising 
speed 769-918 kmh (494-570 mph); service ceiling 
19.000 m (62,300 ft); combat radius 1.250-1.600 km 
(775-1,000 sm); range 6.100 km (3,790 sm). 
Armament: 19.400 kg (42,770 Ib) of external load 
with wings at minimum swept; mantaining the 
capability of swinging the wings the warload is reduced 
to 10.100 kg (22,270 Ib). 


80 Control runs 
81 Wing spars 
82 Slat 


Navigation light 
BA Flap rails 

85 Flap 

86 Ventral fin 

87 Engine accessories 
88  Three-stage fan 

89 «Xn Frame 

90 TF30-P-100 turbofan 
91 Control runs 

92 Tailplane actuator 
93  Tailplane spar 

94 Tailplane pivot 
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On 24 November, 1962, after a hard fight bet- 
ween the six projects in competition, the General 
Dynamics F-111 was chosen and, at the same 
time, an order for eighteen F-111As for the 
USAF and five F-111Bs for the US Navy, was 
announced. However, the marine version soon 
revealed itself inadequate for the needs of the 
Navy which definitely gave up the programme on 
10 July, 1968. 

Instead, the USAF went ahead with the project, 
and the first Research Development and Test 
F-111A (AF 63-9766) emerged from Fort Worth 
on 15 October, 1964. The first flight took place 
on 21 December with test pilot R. Johnson, after 
a practically trouble free development period. 
The F-111 was able to begin service in late 1965, 
and remained in production until late July, 1975. 
The development of the F-111 can best be seen 
by a list of the versions built. 

F-111A RD & T: 18 pre-production models with 
YTF30-P-1 engines. Roll-out: 15 October, 1964. 
First flight: 21 December, 1964. No. 16 was used 
as test-bed for the TF30-P-3. 

F-111A: 141 production models with TF30-P-3 
engines rated at 90.58kN (20,350lb st). First 
assigned to the 428th TFS of the 474t TFW at 
Nellis AFB. No. 26 onwards with camouflage 
TO-1-1-4 and No. 32 onwards with Triple Flow 
air intakes. 

RF-111A: also known as the RF-111D, it was the 
F-111A No. 11 modified to carry optic and 
infra-red cameras and high resolution SLAR West- 
inghouse APD-7. First flight: 17 December, 1967. 
It had no follow-up. 

EF-111A: ECM version with an AN/ALR-46 re- 
ceivers integrator and an AN/ALQ-99 jammer. 
Several F-111As were adapted to this standard. 
F-111A TACT: TACT stands for Transonic Air- 
craft Technology, the programme which was re- 
sponsible for installing a supercritical wing on the 
F-111A No. 13 (AF 63-9778). First flight: 
autumn of 1973. : 

FB-111A: strategic bomber version built for the 
SAC. A total of 76 aircraft were built with 
TF30-P-7 engines, rated at 90.58kN (20,3501b st). 
The FB-111A differs from the F-111A in that it 
has the enlarged wing tips of the naval F-111B,a 
load factor of + 3g and —1g (against the + 7.33 
and —3g of the F-111A), Triple Flow 2 air 
intakes, stronger landing gear 19,400 kg 


(42,770lb) and the Mk.II avionics package of the 
F-111D. 

F-111C (A8 Kangaroo): twenty-four aircraft for 
the Royal Australian Air Force with F-111A 
fuselage and engines, F-111B wings and FB-111A 
landing gear. 
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F-111D: ninetv-six aircraft with TF30-P-9 engines 
rated at 87.24kN (19,600lb st) and Mk.II avionics 
package. First flight: 2 December 1968 with W.H. 
Harse of GD Fort Worth. Entered service on 27 
October 1971 with the 522nd TSF of the 27th 
TFW at Cannon AFB. 

F-111E: ninety-four aircraft with Triple Flow 2 
air intakes and 'redline' at Mach 2.5. First flight: 
1969. It began service on 12 September, 1970 
with the 20th TFW at Upper Heyford (England). 
F-111F: last series of 94 aircraft with TF30-P-100 
engines rated at 111.87kN (25,130 Ib st). First 
flight: August 1971 with R.E. Myrann of GD 
Fort Worth. First delivery: 20 September, 1971, 
to the 391st TFS of the 347th TFW at Mt. Home 
AFB. The F-111F is identical with the F-111D, 
but it is fitted with economic Mk. IIB avionics. 
After the Carter Administration abandoned the 
B-1 programme, General Dynamics proposed the 
FB-111G. This was a variant of the FB-111A, 
with two F101 turbofans (the B-1 engines), an 
enlarged fuselage and increased warload. The pro- 
ject had not yet obtained funds when this volume 
was published. 

A total of 492 F-111s were built at a unit cost 
which went from approximately 5.7 to 8 million 
dollars. 

The initial operative use of the F-111 is connec- 
ted to the Combat Lancer operation of 17 March, 
1968, when Detachment | of the 428th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron of the 474th Tactical Fighter 
Wing was sent over Takhli RTAFB at Ban Ta 
Khli, north of Bangkok, Thailand. The F-111s 
were immediately sent on a mission over North 
Vietnam to evaluate the real possibilities of re- 
placing the F-105s in all-weather low level inter- 
diction. After eleven days, the first aircraft was 
lost, followed, shortly after, by two others (only 
two crew members were saved). 

For months, the F-111As underwent various 
groundings because of accidents and subsequent 
investigations, and only in September 1972 did 
the USAF decide to return to action its F-111As 
of the 429th and 430th TFS, which replaced four 
F-4D squadrons at Takhli. The first mission took 
place during a typhoon and consequently several 
Swingers again failed to return to base. But their 
efficiency had improved rapidly, and the F-111s 
were always employed as low-level bombers, carry- 
ing out over 4,000 sorties throughout Southeast 
Asia. During the operations cycle, from Sep- 
tember 1972 to February 1973, losses totalled 
nine aircraft, equal to 0.15% per mission, a more 
than acceptable percentage. 


FB-111A, 380th Bomb Wing, 
2nd Air Force, Plattsburgh 
AFB, New York, 1970. 


V.S. AIR FORCI 


Clockwise: the camouflage effect on an F-111A; the No.11 F-111A RD & T converted to RF-111A/D standard with a 
belly fairing containing cameras and SLAR; F-111A involved in the Combat Lancer operation, first deployment in SEA; 
first flight of an F-111A RD & T. 


F-111 versions comparison chart 


Version Engine type Rating Wing span Length Max. TOW Max Mach 
kg st m m kg nr 

F-111A RD&T YTF30-P-1 8,390 19.20 22.37 41,500 22 
F-111A TF30-P-3 9,230 19.20 22.37 41,500 22 
FB-111A TF30-P-7 9,230 21.34 22.37 55,000 25 
F-111B RD&T TF30-P-3 9,230 21.34 20.29 31,500" 22 
F-1118 TF30-P-12A 9,185 21.34 20.29 33,000: 2.5 
F-111C TF30-P-3 9,230 21.34 2237 41,500 22 
F-111D TF30-P-9 8,890 19.20 22.37 45,000 25 
F-111E TF30-P-3 9,230 19.20 22.37 44,500 25 
F-111F TF30-P-100 11,385 19.20 22.37 45,000 25 
* approx 


VG fighter-bombers comparison chart 


F-111F Tornado MiG-27 Su-20 Su-19 F-14A 
Rating, kg st 2x11,385 2x6,800 1x9,500 1x11,200 2x11,200 2x9,480 
Wing span max., m 19.20 13.90 14.00 14.00 17.15 19.54 
Length, m 22.37 16.71 15.95 18.75 21.29 18.86 
Height, m 5.22 5.74 4.00 4.75 6.20 4.88 
Max. TOW, kg 45,000 23,000 17,200 18,000 30,850 33,724 
Max. Mach nr. 2.5 2.0 16-17 2,17 2.4 24 
Guns, mm (1x20) 2x27 1x23 2x30 1x23 1x20 
Military load, kg 19,400 7,200 2,000 4,000 7,500 7,250 
Crew 2 2 1 1 g: 2 
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McDonnell-Douglas F-15 Eagle 


In 1965, the USAF Staff began preliminary stud- 
ies to replace the F-4E, and in 1968 issued RFPs 
(Request for Proposal) for a new power plant and 
new fighter aircraft. Pratt and Whitney secured 
the order for the power plant, and three other 
firms, the airframe: North American-Rockwell 
Norair, Fairchild-Republic and McDonnell- 
Douglas. On 23 December, 1969, the third pro- 
ject, named F-15, was chosen. The first F-15A 
RD & T (AF 71-0280) rolled out of St. Louis on 
26 June, 1972, and flew to Edwards AFB on 27 
July, 1972, and on 9 July, 1973, the first 
two-seater TF-15 (AF 71-0290) followed. 

At the present time, the F-15A is being mass- 
produced for the Tactical Air Command, and will 
probably be assigned to the Aerospace Defense 
Command, thereby replacing the old F-106As. 
The foreign countries which have already ordered, 
or have decided to purchase the Eagles are: Israel 
(25 aircraft), Iran (but the option was dropped), 
Japan and Saudi Arabia. 

The prototypes underwent modifications before 
arriving at the present production model: a 
'sawtooth' was fitted on the 'ailerons' leading 
edge; the undercarriage track was increased, and 
the design of the wingtips was varied, as was the 
airbrake. McDonnell-Douglas also planned modi- 
fied versions, such as the reconnaissance 
RF-15A and a longer range version, but so far 
these studies have not received any financing. 

The F-15As are in service with the USAF first 
TFW at Langley AFB (Virginia), the 36th TFW at 
Bitburg (Western Germany), the 58th FW at Luke 
AFB (Arizona), the 49th TFW, Holloman AFB 


At the head of the page: the first F-15A painted in 
'mottled grev' livery. Immediately above: a KC-135 tanker 
refuels one of the first development F-15. 


(New Mexico) and, from 1979, they will be 
serving with the 33rd TFW, Eglin AFB (Florida). 
The F-15 is a multi-purpose fighter in the tradi- 
tion of the Phantom, but, at present, it is only 
employed as an air superiority fighter, notwith- 
standing its ordnance warload which is similar to 
the Phantom's, but with a highly superior pre- 
cision in delivery. It is probably that, with the 
phaseout of the last F-105s and the progressive 
phaseout of the F-4s, the Eagles will be assigned 
to fighter-bomber units. 
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At the head of the page, left: a TF-15 in French 
colours for demonstrating purpose; right: the HUD 
of F-15. Immediately above: an F-15 in air superio- 
rity blue. Right: a TF-15 with the experimental 
camouflage. Below: another "blue' F-15. 


An F-15A of the 36th TFW, Bitburg AB, W. Germany. An F-15A of the 1st TFW, Langley AFB. 
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McDonnell-Douglas F-15A Eagle cutaway drawing key 


Radome 

Radome (open posi- 
tion) 

Phased array radar an- 
tenna 

Radar AN/APG-63 an- 
tenna mounting 


1 

2 

3 McDonnell-Douglas F-15A Eagle 
4 

5 Avionics 
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? 
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Rudder pedals 


instrument panel 
shroud 
HUD and gun-camera 
Windscreen 

10 Zero-zero ejection seat 

11 Cockpit canopy 

12 Avionics 

13 Right air intake 

14 M6lAl Vulcan 20 
mm-cannon 

15 Wing fuselage fairing 

16 Leadingedge 

17 Navigation light 
(green) and antenna 


track 2,75 m (108.27 in). 


18 Fuelvent 


All-weather multipurpose fighter, single seat. 


Power plant: two Pratt & Whitney JTF22A-25A 
F100-PW-100 rated at 64 kN (14,375 Ib st) dry and 
106 kN (23,800 Ib st) with afterburner. Fuel capa- 
city: internal 5.260 kg (11,600 Ib); external 6.800 
litres (1,495 Imp. gal) in three tanks. 

Dimensions: wing span 13,05 m (513.78 in); length 
19,43 m (764.96 in); height 5,63 m (221.65 in); 
surface area 56,48 sq m (608 sq ft); undercarriage 


Weights: empty 12.500 kg (27,550 
(internal fuel and four Sparrow AAM) 18.825 kg 
(41,500 Ib), (with external tanks) 24:675 kg (54,400 
Ib); max T.O. 25.400 kg (56,000 Ib). 


19 

20 Performance: max. speed 2.701 kmh (1,678 mph) at 
2 AMOR 14.390 m (47,200 ft) or Mach 2.544; maximum 
23 Flapactuator continuous speed 2.442 kmh (1,517 mph) at 12.400 
24 Flap 


25 Airbrake (open; be- 
hind 20 mm ammuni- 
tion drum) 

26  Airbrake jack 

27 Engine front fan 

28 F100-PW-100 106 kN 
turbofan 

29 Leading edge (alumi- 


num) 
30 Right taileron 
31 Ballast 
32 Dielectric 
33 Navigation light (am- 
r) 


hr. 


34 Rudder 
35 Vari 
nos; 


e geometry 


36 ECM antennas 

37 Dielectric 

38 Navigation light (am- 
ber) 


Ib). 


39 Rudder (composite 
material) 

40 Spar (titanium) 

41 Rudder construction 

42 Construction (alumi- 
num) 

43 Tail/taileron fairing 

44 «Dogleg» 

45 Flap construction 

46 Wingconstruction 

47 Dielectric 

48 Wingtip 

49 Navigation light (red) 
and antenna 

50 Wing construction 

51 Leading edge con- 
struction 

52  L/gleg 

53 Fuel plumbing 
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m (40,700 ft) or Mach 2.3, 1.482 kmh (921 mph) at 
sea level or Mach 1.21; approach speed 233 kmh (145 
mph); landing speed 200-222 kmh (124-138 mph); 
stalling speed 185 kmh (115 mph); service ceiling 
18.900 (62,000 ft); absolute ceiling 30.500 m 
(100,000 ft); combat radius 1.600 km (1,000 sm); 
range 3.840-4.000 km (2,385-2,485 sm); endurance 4 


Armament: one General Electric M61A1 
six-barrel 20 mm gun in the starboard wing with 940 
rounds and four Raytheon AIM-7E-2, -3 or -7F 
Sparrow and four AIM-9L Advanced Sidewinder air- 
to-air missiles. The ordnance load is 7.260 kg (16,000 


54 Engine housing 64  Mainwheel 
55 Fueltank 65 Hardpoint 


56 In-flight refuelling 32 66 2.266 litres auxiliary 
slipway tank 
57 Auxiliary air intake E 67 AIM-9G Sidewinder 


58 Air intake movable 
ramp. 

59 Nosewneelleg 

60 Nosewheel door 

61 Landing and taxi lights 

62 Retracting ladder 

63 AIM-7E/F air-to-air 
missile 


air-to-air missile 

68 Hardpoint 

69 AIN-9G Sidewinder 
AAM 

70 Mk.82 LDGP Slick 
240 kg-bomb 

71 Hardpoint 

72 AN/ALQ-101 ECM 

pod 
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McDonnell-Douglas F-15A Eagle (AF 74-083) USAF, 
Tactical Air Command 9th Air Force, 1st Tactical 
Fighter Wing, Langley AFB. 


Roberto Gualdoni 


TF-15A (AF 71-0290), first RD&T aircraft, Edwards AFB, 1973. 


F-15A (AF 73-108), 1st TFW, Langley AFB, 1975. 
F-15A (AF 76-051), 36th TFW, Bitburg, W. Germany, 1977. 
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Above: a TF-15 fitted with FAST Packs. Left: an F-15A 
armed with AIM-7E Sparrow IIIB missiles for interception 
—- and Mk.82 Snakeve bombs for ground attack. 


| Air superiority fighters comparison chart 
F-15A F-14A MiG-25P Su-15 MiG-23S 

Rating, kg st 21.600 18.960 24.600 22.400 10.000 
Wing span, m 13,05 19,54 14,00 9,38 14,00 
Length, m 19,43 18,86 23,82 20,00 8,50 
Height, m 5,63 4,88 6,10 4,83 16,15 
Wing area, sq m 56,48 5249 56,83 39,0 3,95 
Empty weight, kg 12:500 17.659 19.000 - 10.500 
Loaded weight, kg 18.825 26.553 30.920 - 15.300 
Max. TOW, kg 25.400 33.724 35.000 18.600 17.200 
Thrust-to-weight ratio 1,14 0,714 0,795 - 0,653 
Max. level speed Mach 2,544 24 32 25 23 
Service ceiling, m 18,900 19.500 25.000 19.000 16.500 
Combat radius, km 1.600 930 560 725 1.300 
Range, km 3.840 2.230 1.295 2.400 2.400 
Ferry range, km 4.600+ - - 3.100 
Guns, mm 1x20 1x20 (2x23) - 2x23 
Air-to-air missiles 8 8 4 2 4 
Ordnance load, kg 7.250 7.250 = 
Crew 1 2 1 1 1 
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General Dynamics F-16 


In 1970-1971, the USAF began a programme 
which concerned the building of a low cost 
fighter to flank the F-15. On 6 January, 1972, a 
programme began which gave origin to the Gen- 
eral Dynamics YF-16, Forth Worth, and the 
Northrop UF-17. The latter, named F-16A, was 
chosen for mass-production for the USAF. The 


The first YF-16 prototype. 
Now this aircraft is modified 
as a Control-Configured Vehicle 


The first full development 
F-16B two seat operational 
trainer. 


aircraft then became the ‘contract of the century’ 
as it was ordered, not only by the US but, by 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, Iran and 
Israel, and the US government also promised to 
furnish it to Spain. A two-seat version is also 
available. 


The second YF-16 prototype 
with its distinctive blue-white 
liverv. 


The third F-16A full development aircraft. The blue-grey camouflage is non standard. The production aircraft are slightly 


different from the prototypes, particularly because of the enlarged nose radome. 
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General Dynamics Model 402 F-16A 
Air superiority fighter, single seat 


Power plant: one Pratt & Whitney JTF-22A-25A 
F100-PW-100 (3) turbofan rated at 106 kN (23,800 
Ib st) with afterburner. 

Dimensions: wing span with Sidewinder AAM 10,00 
m (393.70 in); wing span without AAM 9,45 m 
(372.04 in); length (without nose probe, both F-16 
and F-16B) 14,52 m (571.65 in); height 5,01 m 
(197.24 in); wing area 27,87 sq m (300 sq ft) 

Weights: empty 6.378 kg (14,060 Ib); loaded 10.068 


kg (22,195 Ib); max. T.O. 14.970 kg (33,000 Ib). 

Performance: max. speed (estimated) over 2.123 kmh 
(over 1,319 mph) at 12.000 m (39,400 ft) or Mach 
2.0; service ceiling over 15.240 m (50,000 ft); combat 
radius over 925 km (575 sm); range about 2.280 km 
(1,415 sm); ferry range over 3.700 km (2,300 sm) 

Armament: one General Electric M61A1 Vulcan six- 
barrel 20 mm gun with 500 rounds and a nominal 
warload of 6.440 kg (14,200 Ib; with full fuel the 
ordnance weight is reduced to 11,000 Ib), included 
two AIM-9J or -9L Sidewinder air-to-air missiles. 


uso 


Vought A-7D Corsair ll 


Above to below: several prototypes and production 
Vought A-7D, some of them with heavy external load. 


The A-7D is the land-based version of the U.S. Navy Cor- 
sair II. 


~ 


In 1963, the US Navy Staff began to work ona 
requirement to replace the Douglas A4D 
Skyhawk light attack aircraft. Among the partici- 
pants of this request for proposal, the then 
Vought Aeronautics (later LTV, Ling-Temco- 
Vought and, still later, Vought Aerospace) 
achieved a design based on the F8U Crusader. 
However, this version lacked a variable incidence 
wing system and had only sonic velocity. This 
aircraft, named A-7 Corsair |l, was ordered in 
March 1964, and the first A-7A first flew on 27 
September, 1965 with John Konrad at the con- 
trols. 

The A-7A and A-7B versions of this aircraft 
(nicknamed 'SLUF' ‘Short Little Ugly Fellah’ also 
used by the USAF) began service with the US 
Naval Aviation and it did not take long for the 
A-7 to prove itself one of the best ground attack 
aircraft available. 

The events of the Vietnam War prompted the US 
Air Force to take an interest in the A-7, and they 
ordered version D, whose prototype was ready to 
fly on 26 September, 1967. 

In October 1972, the SLUF fired its guns in anger 
for the first time, when the 354th TFW was 
deployed in Thailand. It was, therefore, in time to 
participate in the Linebacker Operation, the last 
major offensive of the Vietnam War. On this 
occasion, the A-7Ds carried out 4,000 sorties in 
ten weeks, obtaining excellent results from an 
operative and military point of view. 

The Greek Air Force ordered 60 models of the 
following export A-7H version (which is really a 
'demarinized' A-7E) and 110 were ordered by the 
Pakistani Air Force. The latter order was not 
fulfilled because of political opposition. An order 
was also placed by the Indonesian Air Force, but 
this too came to nothing. 
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Vought A-7D 
All-weather attack aircraft, single seat 


Power plant: one Allison (Rolls-Royce) Model 912-B2 
TF41-A-1 Spey rated at 63,44 kN (14,250 Ib). 
Dimensions: wing span 11,80 m (464.56 in), with 
folded wing 7,24 m (285.04 in); length 14,05 m 
(553.54 in); height 4,89 m (192.52 in); wing area 
34,83 sq m (374.90 sq ft). 

Weights: empty 8.920 kg (19,665 Ib); max. T.O. 
19.050 kg (42,000 Ib). 

Performance: max. speed 1.069 kmh (664 mph) at 


6.100 m (20,000 ft) or Mach 0.94, 1.123 kmh (698 
mph) at sea level or Mach 0.917; cruising speed 
779-859 kmh (484-534 mph); climb to 9.150 m 
(30,000 ft) in 10 min; service ceiling 12.200 m 
(40,000 ft); combat radius 290-845 km (180-525 
mis); range 2.030 km (1,260 mls) approx.; max. ferry 
range 5.244 km (3,258 mls). 

Armament: one General Electric M61A1 Vulcan six 
barrel 20 mm-gun with 1,000 rounds and external 
loads up to over 6.800 kg (15,000 Ib), normal 
maximum, and 9.072 kg (20,000 Ib), max. overload. 


Fairchild-Republic A-10 


The A-10A Thunder, also known as 'Tank Bu- 
ster’, or to its crew members by the less laudatory 
name of 'Wart Hog', can be considered the 
modern descendent of the German Stukas and 
Henschel H.129, and the Soviet Shturmovik of the 
Second World War. 

This aircraft was designed to fulfill a requirement 
of the Tactical Air Command in 1970. It was 
principally conceived as a tank destroyer; this is 
why it was constructed around one General Elec- 
tric GAU-8/A Avenger seven revolving barrel 30 
mm-gun of Gatling class. This weapon, with de- 
vastating power, can fire 2,100 or 4,200 shots per 
minute and it is fed by a single drum containing 
759 or 1,350 rounds. Its armour-piercing bullets 
have a depleted uranium core (whose specific 
weight is more than that of lead) which can 
penetrate almost any kind of armour. Besides this 
weapon, the A-10A can carry up to six Hughes 
AGM-65A Maverick anti-tank TV-guided missiles 
or 7,560 kg (16,660 Ib) of various armaments, 
reduced to 5,482 kg (12,085 Ib) when fuel is at 
full capacity. 

The A-10A, which is a single-seat aircraft for 
clear-weather operations, is characterized by a 
rather dated formula. This is made necessary not 
only because of the required performance, but 
also by the need to offer the minimum infra-red 
signature. 


Head of the page: two operational A-10A. Immediately 
above: one pre-production A-10 'Tank Buster' shows its 
impressive quantity of hardware. 


The Thunder is as heavily armoured as the 
Shturmovik, and many of its vital parts can also 
withstand 23mm cannon fire. 

The first prototype, YA-10, made its maiden 
flight on 10 May, 1972 over Edwards AFB, 
followed by another model on 21 July. Between 
10 October and 9 December of the same year, it 
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Fairchild A-10A cutaway drawing key 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Cannon muaale (offset 
to port) 

Nose cone (light alloy) 
In-flight refuelling slip- 
way 

Refuelling coupling 
and feed pipe 
Windscreen rain clear- 
ance duct and HUD 
symbol generator (be- 
hind the instrument 
panel) 

Windscreen (bullet- 
proof) 

Instrument panel 
Control column 
Starboard console 
Upward hinged ca- 
nopy (acrylic) and 
rear-view mirrors 
McDonnell-Douglas 
Escapac ejection seat 
Canopy actuator 
Canopy frame (intern 
ally are storm-lights 
and flood-lights) 
Avionics 

Avionics 

IFF antenna 
Anti-collision beacon 
(red) 

UHF TACAN aerial 
Landing-gear pod 
Retracted starboard 
mainwheel 

Leading edge stat 
Starboard wing 
Leading edge (honey- 
comb) 

Pitot head 
Navigation light 
(blue-green) and stro- 
be light (white) 
Split aileron dive- 
brakes (open) 

Aileron dive-brake 
(lower portion) 
Single-slotted Fowler 
flap 

Engine nacelle 

Engine mounts (eng- 
ine not shown for clar- 
ity) 

Engine exhaust nozzle 
Fin (honeycomb) 
X-band antenna 
Rudder (honeycomb) 
Tailplane construction 
(three-spar) 

Elevator (honevcomb) 
Elevator trim tab 
Navigation light and 
strobe (white); be- 
neath the tailcone is 
the tail warning radar 
Tailcone 

Tailplane mounting 
frame 

Elevator actuators 
Port tailplane 
Elevator 

Elevator trim tab 


Rudder (honeycomb) 
Formation light. 
Rudder actuator 

Fin structure (three- 
spar) 


Tail construction (sin- 
gle-curvature skins) 

Canted nacelle fairing 
Canted nacelle fairing 
UHF/AM radio anten- 


na 
UHF/FM radio anten- 
na 

Hydraulic accumu- 
lator and ground air 
connector 
TF34-GE-100 turbo- 
fan engine 

Air system 

Fan casing 
Single-slotted Fowler 
flap 

Single-slotted Fowler 
flap 


Aileron trim-tab 
Aileron 
Drooped wingtip (glass- 
fibre skin) 

Navigation light (red) 
and strobe light (whi- 
te) 

Dive-brake actuator 
Centre spar 

Port mainwheel 


Mainwheel leg and rec- 
tacting actuator 
Mainwheel retracted 
position 

Landing gear pod with 
pressure refuelling 
point (hinged nose) 
Refuelling pipe 


Fairchild A-10A Thunder (Wart Hog. Tank Buster) 
Clear-weather tactical close support, single seat. 


Power plant: two General Electric TF34-GE-100 
turbofans rated at 40,3 kN (9,065 Ib st). Fuel 
capacity: 4.853 kg (10,700 Ib) and three external 
tanks of 2.271 litres (500 Imp. gals) each. 
Dimensions: wing span 17,52 m (689.76 in); length 
16.25 m (639.76 in); height 4,47 m (175.98 in); wing 
area 47,01 sq m (506 sq ft); undercarriage track 5,25 
m (206.69 in). 

Weights: empty 9.176 kg (20,229 Ib); loaded 
11.533-13.976 kg (25,425-30,911 |b); max. T.O. 
20.206 kg (44,545 Ib). 

Performance: permitted. speed 833 kmh (517 mph); 
max. operational speed 723 kmh (448 mph) at sea 
level: max. Cruise 575 kmh (357 mph); initial climb 
rate 30,9 m/sec (6,080 ft/min); combat radius 
463-1.000 km (287-621 sm); ferry range 4.265 km 
(2,650 sm). 

Armament: one General Electric GAU-8/A Avenger 
seven barrel 30 mm-gun with 1,350 rounds and 11 
hardpoints for 7.560 kg (16,660 Ib) of external loads. 
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80 Anale-ot-attack trans- 
mitter (covered) 

B1 Nosewheel door 

82  Uplock roller and 
landing/taxi light 

83 Nosewheel 

Stall warning 84  Ladder-compartment 

72  Leading-edge slat door 

73 Hydraulic flap actuator 85 Gun gas purging 


(4) 86 L-band radar warning 
74  Wing/fuselage fairing and UHF/ADF (be- 
75 Fuselage bag tanke (2) neath the fuselage) 
76 Tank access panel (2) 87 Radar warning and hom- 
77 Flow-smoothina strake ing receiver and gun 
78 Circuit-breaker panel compartment venting 
79 Ammunition drum air intake 
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The astonishing 
size of the Gene- 
ral Electric 
GAU-8/A Aven- 
ger 30 mm gun 
compared with a 
Volkswagen 
‘Beetle’. 


was evaluated in competition with the Northrop 
YA-9 and was declared the winner. 


On 20 December 1974, twenty-two pre-series 


This A-10A DTE 
sports the new 
camouflage pattern 
that Air Force fol- 
lows also for the 
F-15 and C-141. 


A-10s (indicated as A-10A DTE and A-10A 
IOTE) were ordered and assigned to the 333rd 
Tactical Fighter Training Squadron of the Davis 
Monthan AFB during the spring of 1976. 
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Boeing B-52 Stratofortress 


The B-52 Stratofortress is one of the 'veterans' 
serving with the Strategic Air Forces and, follow- 
ing President Carter's decision to suspend the 
development of the B-1, it is destined to remain 
in service for a long time, although it has under- 
gone extensive modifications and updating. 

The first pre-series B-52A was rolled out in March 
1954, and flew on the following 5 August. On 27 
November, 1957 it was assigned to the SAC, 
while the first RB-52Bs, also suitable for strategic 
reconnaissance, were already in service on 25 
January, 1955. 


After the cancellation of the B-1 the B-52 Stratofortress 
remains the mainstay of the SAC manned component. 


j 


For a long time the B-52s gave only peaceful 
demonstrations of their capabilities. For example, 
in November 1956, eight B-52Bs, belonging to the 
93rd Heavy Bomber Wing, carried out a 32 hour 
flight of 27,000 km (16,778 miles) around North 
America and the North Pole; between 16 and 18 
January, 1957, three aircraft flew around the 
world in 45 hours 19 minutes. Similar exercises 
were repeated in 1962: on 10 and 11 January, the 
B-52H, commanded by Major Clyde P. Evely, 
achieved its long distance record of 20,168 km 
(12,532 miles), from Okinawa to Madrid; on 6 
and 7 June, another B-52H, commanded by 
Captain William M. Stevenson, flew in closed 
circuit for 18,245 km (11,337 miles). 


i 
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Boeing Model 464 B-52H Stratofortress 

Strategic heavy bomber with crew of six 

Power plant: eight Pratt & Whitney JT3D-2 TF33-P-3 
turbofans rated at 75.76 kN (17,000 Ib st) for 
take-off with water injection. 

Dimensions: wing span 56,42 m (2,221-25 in); length 
47,55 m (1,872.04 in); height 12,39 m (487.79 in); 
wing area 372 sq m (4,004 sq ft). 

Weights: max. T.O. 222.000 kg (489,000 Ib). 
Performance: max. speed 1.014 kmh (630 mph) at 


12.000 m (39,400 ft) or Mach 0.955; cruising speed 
909 kmh (565 mph) at 11.000 m (36,089 ft) or Mach 
0.856; service ceiling 16.700-18.300 m 
(54,800-60,000 ft); max. range (without in-flight 
refuelling) 20.120 km (12,500 sm). 

Armament: one radar-controlled General Electric 
M61 Vulcan 20 mm-gun, two ALE-25 ECM rocket- 
launchers and 9.000 kg (19,850 Ib) of nuclear free- 
fall bombs or 14 Boeing AGM-69A SRAM air-to- 
surface missiles. 
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Less peaceful was the mobilization of the B-52s 
which occurred when, following a close series of 
international 'hot spots' (Hungary, Lebanon, the 
Suez Canal and the Second Arab-Israeli conflict), 
the ‘forts’, some of which were already main- 
tained in constant flight with a complete warload, 
intensified their patrols and prevented the Cold 
War from turning into a hot one 
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During the 1960s, with rising American obligations 
in South-east Asia, the USAF employed two 
B-52Ds in an experimental programme, increasing 
the warload in the bomb bay, beyond 9,000 kg 
(19,840 Ib) in order to employ them as conven- 
tional heavy bombers. After these changes, the 
aircraft were able to transport up to 88 bombs 
weighing 240 kg (500 Ib) or 42 bombs weighing 


Opposite page, above to below: a B-52G during a low level 
mission; a B-52H refuelled by a KC-135; a B-52D 
«veteran» of the Vietnam war. Above: a B-52G receiving 
its Hound Dog cruise missiles. Below: a strategic recon- 
naissance RB-52B. Foot of the page: the NB-52 'mother- 
plane' of the X-15 rocket aircraft. 
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340 kg (750 Ib). With this warload, the B-52s 
operated over North Vietnam, Laos, South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, carrving out an extremelv 
important role in support of ground operations. 
The Strafortress South-east Asia campaign lasted 
from April 1966 to Januarv 1973: from 1961, the 
Americans launched 13 million tons of bombs 
and a large percentage of these were from B-52s. 
The reported losses included 16 aircraft brought 
down bv SAM-2 missiles, while 11 aircraft were 
destroyed by accident, mid-air collision, sabotage 
and other causes bringing the total to twenty- 
seven. In turn, the tail gunners of two B-52s shot 
down two MiG-21s, on 23 and 24 December, 
1972 respectively. 

At present, the B-52s, together with approxi- 
mately 70 FB-111As, make up the major part of 
the SAC air units. 
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Above: the NB-52E CCV with three nose vanes, flown in 1973 for control tests. Below: the B-52H is the last version of 
the Stratofortress. 


“AIR FORCE 
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Rockwell International B-1 


Since 1976-1977, the B-1 swing wing strategic 
bomber has been the centre of attention because 
of the controversies and contrasting decisions 
which have ended in President Carter's order to 
cancel its production. 

The USAF had initiated the development of a 
requirement which would replace the B-52 and 
the ill-fated B-70 as far back as 1961, but SAC 
doctrines regarding bombing were under con- 
tinual change until 1969 when an RFP was issued. 
Boeing, General Dynamics and North American- 
Rockwell participated in the response to this 
requirement. On 5 June, 1970 North American- 
Rockwell's proposal was approved and the air- 
craft was ordered as the XB-1A. The first proto- 


The Rockwell International B-1 was intended as B-52 
replacement but its development was cancelled in 1977. 


tvpe (named Air Vehicle 1) rolled out on 26 
November, 1971 over the Wright-Patterson AFB 
at Palmdale, California. 

Initially, the USAF had ordered four YB-1A 
prototypes, but the final outcome of the last 
example is still uncertain; although in late 1977 it 
was in an advanced stage of assembly at the 
ex-B-1 Division of Rockwell International. Eco- 
nomic factors have also greatly influenced the 
aircraft's construction: the future mass-produced 
B-1A, in fact, was to have no escape module. This 
would be replaced by conventional ejection seats, 
while the variable geometry air intakes, which had 
allowed a maximum velocity of Mach 2.1, would 
be simplified, thereby limiting the speed to Mach 
1.6. The first YB-1A, built in the original con- 
figuration, flew on 23 December, 1974. In the 
autumn of 1977, the industry presented two 
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alternatives to the B-1, General Dynamics offered 


its 


FB-111H, an FB-111A with extended modifi- 


cations and two F101 turbofans (like those of the 
B-1), while Rockwell International recommended 
a great simplification, with cost and weight reduc- 
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Rockwell International YB-1A 
Strategic heavy bomber with a crew of four-six 


Power plant: four General Electric GE-9 
XF101-GE-100 turbofans rated at 75,56 kN (16,975 
Ib st) dry and 133,46 (30,000 Ib st) with reheat. 
Dimensions: wing span (15°) 41,66 m (1,640.15 in), 
(67.5) 23,84 m (938.58 in); length 47,20 m 
(1,858.27 in); heigth 10,24 m (403.14 in); wing area 
181 sq m (1,950 sq ft) approx.; undercarriage track 
4,42 m (174.01 in). 

Weights: max. T.O. 176.800 kg (38,975 Ib). 


An YB-1A demonstrating its low-level flight capabilities. 


tion, replacing the swing wing of its YB-1A by a 


fixed geometry delta wing. 


Performance: max. speed 2.230 kmh (1,385 mph) at 
15.250 m (50,000 ft) or Mach 2.1, 1.102 km/h (685 
mph) at sea level or Mach 0,9; cruising speed 902 
kmh (560 mph) at 11.000 m (36,089 ft) or Mach 
0.85; unrefuelled still-air range 9.800 km (6,090 sm). 
Armament: up to 34.000 kg (74,950 Ib) of ordnance 
in three internal bomb bays or 18.000 kg (39,680 Ib) 
externally or up to 32 Boeing AGM-69A SRAM 
air-to-surface missiles. Was envisaged the installation 
of cruise missiles Boeing AGM-86 ALCM or General 
Dynamics TALCM. 


Lockheed SR-71A Blackbird 


When the Lockheed U-2 spy aircraft became 
vulnerable to air defence systems, the Central 
Intelligence Agency requested a strategic recon- 
naissance aircraft which could not be shot down. 
Lockheed obtained a contract for its design (with 
the cover designation A-11) in 1959. The aircraft 
developed in two configurations: long-range inter- 
ceptor, and spy aircraft. The former version came 
to nothing, but the prototype, in reconnaissance 
configuration (UF-12C, AF 60-6937), carried out 
its first flight on 22 December, 1966. 


The series production SR-71A model began 
service in the USAF in December 1966, with the 
4200th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing (later 9th 
Wing) of the Strategic Air Command, Beale AFB, 
California. 


The SR-17s have been used in all the 'hot spots" 
of the world, flying over Cuba, Communist China, 
North Vietnam, the Middle East, Cyprus, etc., in 
times of international tension or of local con- 
flicts, even operating in Okinawa (Japan), Thai- 
land and the Philippines. 


An operational trainer version, the SR-71B, with 
a raised instructor cockpit, was derived from the 
SR-71A. It is believed that six or seven models 
were built. At least one underwent modifications 


to the flight 
SR-71C. 


Above to below: the Lockheed SR-71A 'Blackbird' stra: 
tegic reconnaissance aircraft; the YF-12A experimental 
interceptor fighter; the A-11 prototype of the Mach 3 
family. Only the reconnaissance version saw extensive 
service for the Strategic Air Command. 


controls, and it was renamed 
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Lockheed A-11 SR-71A (Blackbird) 
Multi-sensor strategic aircraft, two seat 


Power plant: two Pratt & Whitney JT11D-20 J58 
turbo-ramjets engines rated at 144,65 kN (32,500 Ib 
st) with afterburner. 

Dimensions: wing span 16,95 m (667.32 in); length 
32,74 m (1,288.97 in); height 5,64 m (222.04 in); 
wing area 167 sq m (1,800 sq ft approx). 

Weights: empty 27.000-29.000 kg (59,500-64,000 


Ib); loaded 63.500 kg (140,000 Ib); loaded with max. 
fuel 77.100 kg (170,000 Ib); max. landing 45.500 kg 
(100,000 Ib). 

Performance: max. speed 3.716 kmh (2,309 mph) at 
over 18.000 m (59,000 ft) or Mach 3.5; max. conti- 
nuous speed 3.185 kmh (1,979 mph) at high altitude 
(Mach 3.0); service ceiling 24.000 m (78,750 ft); 
absolute ceiling 27.000 m (88,500 ft); range 4.800 
km (2,980 sm) with one in-flight refuelling. 
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mi 


Above: the YF-12A with the missile bay opened. Below: the distinctive design of the SR-71, the fastest aircraft with 
air-breathing engines in the world. 
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Above to below: the SR-71B is the conversion trainer 
version: an SR-71A taxiing on the Farnborough runway 
(Great Britain) on September 1, 1977, after the record 
transatlantic cross; head view of the SR-71 prototype. 


» ies rd ME i RR ES 


Above: an operational SR-71 with the 'rabbit' insignia on 
the fins. Below: another SR-71 sporting a different 
marking: a snake. The operational 'Blackbird' have an 
overall lustreless black painting. 
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"Blackbird and interceptor fighters comparison chart. 
F-14A 


First flight date : t 12.1.70 
Rating, kg st ; f 2x9,480 
Madani 19.54-11.63 
Length, m 

Height, m 

Empty weight, kg 

Loaded weight, ka 

Max. TOW, ka. 

Max Mach nr 

Max cont. Mach nr. 

‘Combat radius, km 

Range, km 

Service ceiling, m 

Guns, mm 

Ordnance load kg 


approx. 


Lockheed U-2 


The Lockheed U-2 (the mission symbol 'U', for 
Utility, is clearly a cover designation) was the 
forerunner of the SR-71 Blackbird, an 'espionage 
reconnaissance aircraft'. In 1954, the CIA ordered 
this aircraft from Lockheed and it was ready to 
fly in the following year. In 1958, the strato- 
spheric glider with auxiliary power plant (the U-2 
had an aspect ration of 4.3:1) began operating 
over communist countries, which, at that time, 
had not yet acquired their powerful 'SAM um- 
brella'. However, on 1 May 1960, an all-black 
U-2, with NASA's insignias and civil registration, 
piloted by Francis Gary Power, CIA agent, was 
resolutely attacked by the Soviet air defence 
command, which sent out MiG 21a, Su-9s and 
SA-2 and SA-5 missiles against it. The three 
fighters were unable to climb to the operational 
ceiling of the U-2, but the warhead of an SA-5 
exploded within lethal distance. The U-2 crashed 
and the pilot was captured, tried and sentenced to 
ten years in prison. He was later released in 
exchange for a Soviet spy, and died in 1977 when 
his helicopter exploded. 

The sensational 'Power Case' put an end, at least 
for a long time, to the U-2 intelligence activity; 
but between 1957 and 1960, they carried out 
6,048 weather reconnaissance and high-altitude 


research missions with the 4080th Support Wing. 
The U-2s, which are represented by various 
models, are also in service with NASA, SAC and 
are employed for all types of research. They are 
not so easily tracked by radar as the SR-71s. 
During recent years, the U-2s have again taken up 
intelligence missions over the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and over Cuba. Several U-2s were also fur- 
nished to the Nationalist China (Taiwan) Air Force, 
and at least three were shot down over Chinese 
territory. 


Lockheed U-2A 

Strategic reconnaissance and elint aircraft, single seat 
Power plant: one Pratt & Whitney J57-P-13 turbojet. 
Dimensions: span 24,80 m (960.0 in); length 15,11 m 
(595.0 in); height 3,96 m (155.98 in); wing area 
52,50 sq m (565 sq ft) approx. 


Weights: loaded 7,190 kg (15,850 Ib). 

Performance: max. speed 804 kmh (500 mph) at 
12.200 m (40,000 ft); cruising speed 740 kmh (460 
mph); service ceiling over 21.000 m (70,000 ft); range 
3.540 km (2,200 sm); endurance over 8 hours. 
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Trainers 


Above: the Northrop T-38A Talon advanced trainer. The 
T-38 was the first supersonic trainer in the world. 


Left: the Cessna T-37 (sometimes referred to as the 'Tweet' 
or 'Tweetv bird') is the first step in the USAF jet syllabus. 


Left: a T-37A. Below, left: the Boeing T-43A flying 
classroom; right: the Cessna T-41 for primary training. 
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Above: the Boeing E-4A is a true ‘Flying White House’. Below: the controversial Boeing EC-137/E-3 AWACS is the most 
sophisticated marriage of airframe and avionics. 


Transport Aircraft 


Lockheed C-130 Hercules. 

In 1976, the Lockheed C-130 Hercules became 
the leading figure in a scandal which had nothing 
to do with the aircraft's characteristics. The air- 
craft is probably the most famous transport air- 
craft in the world, besides being the best in its 
category. The Georgia Division of Lockheed 
Obtained a contract for the construction of the 
Hercules on 2 July, 1951; the first four series 
C-130As were delivered to the Tactical Air 
Command on 9 December, 1956. From then on, 
many models were successful: the JC-130A for 
spacecraft tracking, the AC-130A gunship version, 
the DC-130A drone director, the C-130D with 
skis and winter equipment, the RC-130A for 
mapping, the RC-130S, similar to the RC-130A, 
but with illuminating beacons, the JC-130B for 
spacecraft recovery, the WC-130B for weather 
reconnaissance, the RC-130B for photo-mapping 
and reconnaissance, the AC-130B for photo- 
mapping and reconnaissance, the AC-130E and 
AC-130H with improved gunships, the DC-130E 
drone director, the WC-130E weather reconnais- 
sance version, the HC-130H, HC-130N and 
HC-130P for the Aerospace Rescue Squadrons. 
Over 1,400 Hercules were built and are now 
serving in more than 40 countries. Known as 
'assault cargo', it was largely employed by the 
USAF in Vietnam, and took part in war oper- 
ations in all parts of the world — Zaire, the Sinai, 
the raid on Entebbe, etc., confirming its sturdy, 
reliable and easy maintenance reputation. 


Above to below: the first flight of the second YC-130 
prototype; the first production C-130A Hercules taking- 
off; an HC-130P demonstrates the Fulton in-flight recovery 
system; WC-130H of the 53rd Weather Reconnaissance 
Squadron; one of the JC-130A flying with the starboard 
engines cut off and the props feathered. The JC-130A 
served for missile tracking purposes. 


Lockheed C-130H Hercules cutaway drawing key 
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Sperry AN/APN-59 ra- 
dar 
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Lockheed L-482 C-130H Hercules (Herky Bird) 
Strategic medium transport with crew of four/five 


Power plant: four Detroit Diesel Allison (GM) Model 
501 T56-DA-15 turboprops rated at 4,910 hp for 
take-off and 4,508 hp continuous. Propellers: 
Hamilton Standard 54H60. Fuel capacity: 26.344 
litres (5,975 Imp. gals) and 10.297 litres (2,265 Imp. 
gals) in external wing tanks. 

Dimensions: wing span 40,41 m (1,590.94 in) ; length 
29,78 m (1,172.44 in); height 11,69 m (460.23 in); 
wing area 162 sq m (1,740 sq. ft) approx.;under-car- 
riage track 4,35 m (171.26 in). 

Weights: empty/equipped 33.063 kg (72.890 Ib); 
loaded for T.O. 70.310 kg (15,500 Ib); max. overload 
79.380 kg (175,000 Ib). 

Performance: max. speed 621 kmh (386 mph) at 
6.100 m (20,000 ft); cruising speed 547-603 kmh 
(340-375 mph); stalling speed 185 kmh (115 mph); 
initial climb rate 9,65 m/sec (1,900 m/min); service 
ceiling 10.060 m (33,000 ft); range 3.943-8.264 km 
(2,450-5,135 sm). 
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Wing span, m 

Overall lenght, m 

Height, m 

Wing area, sq m 

Empty weight, equipped, kg 
Loaded weight, kg 

Max. payload, kg 

Max. speed, kmh 

Max. cruise, kmh 

Initial climb rate, m/sec 
Service ceiling, m 

Range with max. pavload, km 
Range with max. fuel, km 
With cargo, kg 

Allison turboprop, 

Max. TO rating, eshp. 
Landing distance (7), m 


C-130 version comparison chart 


4x3.082 (6) 
1.290 


(1) L-100-10 length 29,743 m; L-100:30 length 34,53 m 


(2) Varving according to the payload 


(3) With auxiliary external tanks 
(4) T56-A-1 in early aircraft 

(5) T56-A-7 in early aircraft 

(6) Initially rated at 3,750 eshp 
(7) 15 m obstacle, ISA conditions 


LOCKHEED C130 HERCULES 


Yc«30A 


JC-130A 


Dc430A 
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9.298 (3) 
T56-A-7A (5) 
4x4.106 
1.680 


C-130E 
40411 
29,794 


9,65 
10.058 (2) 
3.943 
7.676 (3) 
9.072 (3) 
T56-A-15 
4x4.571 
1.600 


L-100-20 
40,411 
32,334 (1) 
11,709 


Boeing C-135 Stratotanker/Stratolifter 

This famous four-jet transport aircraft belonging 
to the USAF was initially conceived as a tanker 
aircraft for jet-bombers of the SAC. The Boeing 
Model 367-80, which later produced the even 
more famous 707 commercial model, was derived 
from this prototype. 

On 5 October, 1954, the USAF ordered the 
aircraft with the programme designation 
WS-119L. This model was a traditional four- 
engined transport and passenger aircraft, equip- 
ped with a rigid boom in-flight refuelling system 
which had already been utilized by the KB-29, 
KB-50 and KC-97. The first KC-135A (AF 
55-3118) flew on 31 August, 1956, and immed- 
iately went into production. 


Boeing Model 717-158 C-135B Stratolifter 
Strategic medium transport aircraft with a crew of 5 


Power plant: four Pratt & Whitney JT3D-3 TF33-P-5 
turbofans rated at 80,22 kN (18,000 Ib st). 
Dimensions: wing span 39,88 m (1,570.08 in); length 
41,0 m (1,614.17 in); height 11,68 m (459.84 in); 
wing area 226,05 sq m (2,433.18 sq ft). 


Weights: empty equipped 46.400 kg (102,300 Ib); 
maximum zero fuel 124.960 kg (275,485 Ib); max. 
landing weight 90.720 kg (200,000 Ib) 

Performance: max. speed 965 kmh (599 mph), cruise 
850 kmh (528 mph) at 10.670 m (35,000 fi); 
take-off speed 310 kmh (192 mph); service ceiling 
over 12.000 m (39,370 ft); range 7.445 km (4,625 
sm); ferry range 14.485 km (9,000 sm) 


Above to below: the VC-137 ‘Sacred Cow’; the C-135 Stratolifter without refuelling gear; a modified KC-135A during a 


‘dry’ refuelling of the YC-15. 
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Lockheed C-141 Starlifter 

At the beginning of 1960, the USAF issued a 
Specific Operational Requirement (SOR) for a 
logistic jet transport aircraft, and on 16 March, 
1961, chose the Lockheed L-300 project and 
ordered five models (SS-476L Support system). 
This four-jet aircraft, whose fuselage was similar 
to that of the Douglas C-133 Cargomaster, but 
mated to a swept wing, began production as the 
C-141A Starlifter. The first pre-series C-141A, 
built in the Lockheed Georgia plant, was first 
flown on 17 December, 1963. 

On 23 April, 1965, the Military Airlift Command 
began operations with its C-141As, conducting 
almost daily connections with Vietnam and estab- 
lishing several records. It was the first American 
jet to drop paratroops as well as the biggest load 
(31,840 kg, 70,000 Ib) at one time. A total of 
284 models were ordered. 


The Lockheed C-141A Starlifter is the intermediate step 
between the C-130 Hercules and the C-5 Galaxy. 


Lockheed L-300/301 C-141A Starlifter 
Strategic heavy transport aircraft with a crew of 4 


Power plant: four Pratt & Whitney JT3D-8A 
TF33-P-7 turbofans rated at 93,47 kN (21,000 Ib st) 
Dimensions: wing span 48,798 m (1,921.181 in); 
length 44,196 m (1,740.0 in); height 11,978 m 
(471.575 in); wing area 299,9 sq m (3,228.1 sq ft). 
Weights: empty equipped 60.678 kg (133,770 Ib); 
SSCBM configuration 61.213 kg (134,950 Ib); zero 
fuel loaded weight (SSCBM conf. 100.315 kg 
(221, 153 Ib); max. TO 143.600 kg (316,600 Ib); max. 
landing weight 116,800 kg (257,500 Ib); max. ramp 
weight 147.400 kg (324,950 Ib) 

Performance: max. speed 919 kmh (571 mph) at 
7.600 m (25,000 ft); max. dive speed 992 kmh (616 
mph) or Mach 0.89; cruise at 7.400 m (24,275 ft); 
max. 908 kmh (564 mph), econ. 797 kmh (495 
mph); stalling speed 197 kmh (122 mph); initial 
climb rate 15,75 m/sec (3,100 ft/min); service ceiling 
12.680 m (41,600 ft); range 4.040-11.475 km (2,510- 
7,130 sm). 


Lockheed C-5A Galaxy 

Today, the C-SA Galaxy is the most represen- 
tative aircraft in the field of transport aircraft. It 
is the biggest aircraft in the world and has broken 
many records. 

After having failed in the development of its 
XC-132 Globemaster || (classed with the Soviet 
An-22 Antei), the MATS was in need of a 'global' 
logistic transport aircraft. It would have to be 
capable of carrying a military load to any point of 
the world. In 1963, because of this 'need', the 
CX-4 requirement was issued. It called for an 
aircraft with a gross weight of 270,000 kg 
(600,000 Ib), double that of the C-141. In the 
meantime, the commercial aircraft field was al- 
ready beginning to think in terms of the 'jumbo' 
with their 600-800 seating capacity. 

The need was better fulfilled by the CX-HLS 
(Cargo Experimental — Heavy Logistic System) 
requirement. Three companies began work on this 
project: Boeing, Lockheed and Douglas. General 
Electric participated in the contest for the jet- 
engines, presenting its GE-1/6, and Pratt & 
Whitney presented the JTF14E. In August 1965, 
the General Electric Y TF-39, an enlarged version of 
the GE-1/6, was chosen, and in October Lock- 
heed was named prime contractor for the airframe. 


The ‘deep throat’ of a C-5A Galaxy swallowing up an 
M60A1 main battle tank and an M107 self-propelled gun. 


Construction of the C-5A prototype began in 
August 1966, and the first flight took. place on. 30. 
June, 1968. The first operational C-5A was deliv- 
ered to the MAC on 17 December, 1969, and the 
last, of 81 aircraft, in March 1973. 

The development cost of the C-5A underwent an 
unexpected increase. Lockheed, therefore, was 
put in a difficult position, which added to other 
problems Lockheed was having with the develop- 
ment of the Tristar, and with the rocket motors 
of the AGM-69A SRAM missiles. Lockheed was 
on the brink of bankruptcy and, consequently, 
had to ask the government for help. 

After several teething troubles, the Galaxy proved 
itself fully reliable and fundamentally serviceable. 
Among the Galaxy's several 'exploits' were ten 
missions in Vietnam, when it transported thirty 
M41 light tanks and twenty M48 main battle 
tanms, and unloaded them in an average time of 
32 minutes per aircraft. They were immediately 
used to stop a North Vietnamese advance. In 
October 1973, the C-5As carried out 145 sorties 
in 33 days of airlifts, supplying Israeli troops with 
10,800 tons of weapons and other urgently 
needed material. A C-5A demonstrated the possi- 
bility of serving as a flying base for ICBMs when 
it dropped a Minuteman | missile on 24 October, 
1974. This missile, suspended from big para- 
chutes, was then ignited and launched. The C-5As 
participated in humanitarian missions following 
the Managua (Nicaragua) earthquake. They are 
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employed daily in supplying allied countries and 
friends of the USA, besides American troops 
overseas, carrying, for example, up to eight F-5 
fighters or three Chinook helicopters. 


Boeing YC-14; 

McDonnell-Douglas YC-15 

The USAF is working on a programme which will 
most likely lead to the production of a new type 
of transport aircraft, the AMST (Advanced Me- 
dium STOL Transport). The request for proposals 
(ideal continuation of the LITT requirement, 
Light Inter-Theater Tactical Transport, which had 
no follow-up) was issued early in 1972 to Bell 
Aerospace, Boeing, Fairchild and Lockheed 
teamed with North American-Rockwell and 
McDonnell-Douglas. It should be said that the 
participating companies were given maximum 
freedom, and the contest seemed to be more 
concerned with a feasibility study than a project 
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Lockheed GL-500-13-7 C-5A Galaxy 
Strategic heavy transport aircraft with a crew of 6 
(and 6 reserve) 


Power plant: four General Electric GE-1 TF39-GE-1 
turbofans rated at 182,94 kN (41,100 Ib st). 
Dimensions: wing span 67,88 m (2.672.44 in); length 
75,49 m (2,972.04 in); height 19,84 m (781.10 in); 
wing area 576 sq m (6.200 sq ft) 

Weights: basic empty 148.310 kg (326,962 Ib); oper- 
ating empty 153.285 kg (337,930 Ib); loaded 330.220 
kg (728,000 Ib); max. taxi and TO 348.800 kg 
(768,960 Ib); max. TO (overload) 349.275 kg 
(770,000 |b); max. landing weight 288.415 kg 
(635,835 Ib). 

Performance: max. Mach number 0,875 or 954 kmh 
(593 mph); max. speed 919 kmh (571 mph) at 7.620 
m (25,000 ft); max. cruise 853-890 kmh (530-553 
mph) at 7.620 m (25,000 ft); cruise 834 kmh (518 
mph); airdrop speed 241-278 kmh (150-173 mph); 
stalling speed 194 kmh (120 mph); initial climb rate 
9,15-12,7 m/sec (1,800-2,500 ft/min); service ceiling 
10.360 m (34,000 ft); range 5.000-10.625 km 
(3,100-6,600 sm); ferry range 12.860 km (7,990 sm). 


Above and below: the huge silhouette of the Lockheed 
Galaxy. 


destined for adoption by the USAF. On 10 
November, 1972, the Boeing and Douglas Air- 
craft, division of McDonnell-Douglas Corporation, 
were chosen as finalists and were commissioned 
to build two prototypes each for a fly-off compe- 
tition. 

Boeing chose a rather sophisticated design with a 
supercritical wing of rather reduced area; STOL 
performances were obtained through the USB 
(Upper Surface Blowing) system, thanks to two 
General Electric F103-GE-100 turbofans. This 
very sophisticated design caused Boeing's pro- 
gramme to be much longer, and its YC-14 rolled 
out on 11 June, 1976, almost a year later than 


the Douglas prototype. The first Boeing proto- 
type (AF 72-01873) was flown in Seattle, on 9 
August, by chief test pilot, Raymond L. 
McPherson. 


The competing YC-15 chose a more conservative 
and economic design which, for STOL characte- 
ristics, depended upon efficient high lift devices; 
the power plant consisted of four Pratt & 
Whitney JT8D-17 turbofans. The first YC-15 (AF 
72-01875) rolled out on 5 August, 1975, and flew 
at Long Beach on the following 26 August. It was 
followed by the second prototype (AF 72-01876) 
on 5 December. 


Boeing YC-14 
Medium STOL tactical transport aircraft, experimen- 
tal 


Power plant: two General Electric CF6-50D 
F103-GE-100 turbofans rated at 227,57 kN (51,000 
Ib st). 


Dimensions: wing span 39,32 m (1,548.03 in); length 
40,13 m (1,579.92 in); height 14,68 m (577.95 in); 
wing area 163,7 sq m (1,762.05 sq ft). 

Weights: max. TO (STOL) 76.880 kg (169,500 Ib), 
(CTOL) 97.980 Kg (216,000 Ib) 

Performance: max. speed 834 kmh (518 mph) at 
9.150 m (30,000 ft); cruise 760 kmh (472 mph); 
landing speed 159 kmh (99 mph); initial climb rate 
30,5 m/sec (6,000 ft/min); range 740-5.075 km 
(460-3.150 sm). 


McDonnell-Douglas (D-3210) YC-15 
Medium STOL tactical transport aircraft, experimen- 
tal 


Power plant: four Pratt & Whitney JT8D-17 turbo- 
fans rated at 71,24 kN (16,000 Ib st). 

Dimensions: wing span 33,63 m (1,324.01 in); length 
37,85 m (1,490.15 in); height 13,21 m (520.08 in); 
wing area 171,66 sq m (1,847,73 sq ft) 

Weights: max. ramp and TO 98.286 kg (216,680 Ib); 
max. landing weight 68.040 kg (150,000 Ib). 
Performance: max. speed 861 kmh (535 mph); max 
cruise 804 kmh (500 mph); approach speed 158 kmh 
(92 mph); tactical radius 740 km (460 sm); ferry 
range 4.814 km (2,991 sm). 
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Clockwise, from above: the complete range of Cessna 
military light aircraft (in foreground is the A-378 
Dragonfly); an A-37B with the available weaponry; the 
Cessna 0-2 ‘Skywater’ serving mainly with the ANG for 
FAC, observation, police and liaison duties; the OV-10A 
Bronco light armed reconnaissance aircraft. 


Helicopters 


U. S. AIR FORCE —i- 


Bell UH-1 Huev 

As far back as 1947, Bell had alreadv thought of a 
version with larger dimensions than its Model 47. 
It designed Model 48 with a Pratt & Whitney 
R-1340-55 Wasp engine. Although the new XH-12 
derived from Model 47, it had an entirely covered 
fuselage, and could carry up to 11 persons. Eleven 
YH-12 pre-production models were ordered, the 
first of which flew on 21 November, 1949. 
However, the time was not yet right, and the 
power plant was not the most suitable for an 
aircraft of this type; consequently, this interesting 
Model 48 had no follow-up. Instead, a develop- 
ment of Model 48 was had in Italy when Agusta 
derived the AB.102, and five models were built. 
The Italian version also had no follow-up because, 
in the meantime, Bell had gone ahead with a new 
development, Model 204, designed in 1954. 
Following request SS-443L for a utility helicopter 
for battlefield medevac and navigational training, 
Bell produced a modernized Model 48, equipped 
with a turbine-powered engine and designated 
Model 204. The US Army chose this Bell design 
in June 1954, and three XH-40 prototypes were 
ordered. The first of these flew at Fort Worth, 
Texas on 22 October, 1956, piloted by Floyd 
Garson. 

The new helicopter, which presented itself as a 
'workhorse', even during the evaluation test, 
caught the attention of the US Army from the 
start. In fact, in 1957 the army ordered the 
production version Model 204A HU-1A Iroquois. 
Numerous orders then followed from foreign air 
forces and, later, the USAF took an interest in 
the helicopter for its Missile Site Support, Local 
Base Rescue, Texas Towers Support and foreign 
assistance programmes. In particular, the USAF 


ordered 25 Model 204B UH-1Fs with General 
Electric T58-GE-3 turbine for the ICBM bases. 
The first of these flew on 20 February, 1964. 
Subsequent orders for 121 helicopters followed, 
some of which were equipped for psychological 
warfare, and several others were fitted with dual 
controls for training (TH-1F). The UH-1Fs em- 
ployed for ‘psywar’ missions in Vietnam were 
renamed HH-1P. 

The second important version of the USAF Huey 
is Model 205 UH-1H, thirty of which were pur- 
chased for the Local Base Rescue Service. Several 
hundred UH-1Hs were distributed to countries 
which receive military assistance. 

The last derivative of the Huey is Model 212, also 


Bell Model 212 UH-1N Twin Huey 
Utility helicopter with a crew of two and 13 seats 


Power plant: one United Aircraft of Canada (Pratt & 
Whitney) T400-CP-400. Turbo Twin Pac turbine, 
rated at 1,250 HP for take-off and 1,100 HP 
continuous. 

Dimensions: rotor diameter 14,69 m (578.34 in); 
overall length (rotors turning) 17,46 m (687.40 in); 
fuselage length (anti-torque prop turning) 12,92 m 
(508.66 in); height 4,39 m (172.83 in). 

Weights: empty 3.100 kg (6,834 Ib); max. loaded and 
max. TO 4.760 kg (10,500 Ib). 

Performance: max. speed 203 kmh (126 mph) at sea 
level; initial climb rate 532 m/min (1,745 ft/min); 
absolute ceiling 6.250 m (20,500 ft); service ceiling 
4.570 m (15,000 ft); hovering ceiling (in ground 
effect) 3.930 m (12,900 ft), (out of ground effect) 
1.495 m (4,900 ft); max. range 400 km (248 sm). 
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referred to as Twin Huey or Twin Two-Twelve, 
because it is powered by a T400-CP-400 Turbo 
Twin Pac. The UH-1H features a stretched cabin, 
and it varies from the UH-1F in that it has 


different accommodation for the two pilots and 
the 10-14 passengers or six stretchers and one nurse. 
The 212 Model or UH-1N features a different 
fairing form for the power plant. 
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Sikorsky CH-3/HH-3 Jolly Green Giant 

Although this is, in effect, the Sikorsky S-61, the 
S-61R version features noteworthy variations 
with respect to the US Navy's Sea King family. In 
1959, an initial model of the S-61, with a modi- 
fied fuselage to allow for the adoption of a rear 
loading ramp, was designed, and was built as a 
full-size wooden mock-up. The S-61R was devised 
at the request of the Marines, and was designated 
HR3S-1, but it was neither ordered nor built in 
this configuration. 

In 1962, when the USAF realized the need for a 
new long-range transport helicopter, usable for 
personnel transport, search and rescue, liaison, 
etc., it took an interest in the Boeing CH-47. At 
this juncture, Sikorsky presented the S-61E, 
capable of transporting 25 soldiers or 2,250 kg 
(5,000 Ib) of load. 

The first S-61E was built under private venture by 
the company, and flew on 17 June, 1963. On 8 
February, 1963, the USAF had ordered 22 
models, designated CH-3C. The first helicopters 
were put into service over Tyndall AFB, Florida, 
and were employed for drone recovery. Sub- 
sequent orders, from the USAF, brought the total 
to 133 helicopters. The CH-3C won itself the 
nickname of 'Jolly Green Giant' while serving in 
Vietnam. From February 1966, the CH-3C 
acquired more powerful engines and became the 
CH-3E: it could carry up to 26 soldiers or 15 
wounded, or vehicles of an equivalent weight, and 
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Sikorsky S-61R CH-3C Jolly Green Giant 
Long range and battlefield search and rescue heli- 
copter with a crew of 3 and 25-30 seats 


Power plant: two General Electric T58-GE-5 turbines 
rated at 1,500 HP (take-off and 5 min contingency) 


1,400 HP (military for 30 min) and 1,250 HP 
continuous. 
Dimensions: rotor diameter 18,90 m (744.09 in); 
overall length (rotors turning) 22,25 m (875.98 in); 
fuselage length 17,45 m (687.01 in); height 5,51 m 
(216.93 in). 


Weights: empty 6.010 kg (13,250 Ib); loaded 9.635 
kg (21,241 Ib); max TO 10.000 kg (22,000 Ib). 
Performance: max. speed 261 kmh (162 mph) at sea 
level; econ. cruising speed 232 kmh (144 mph); initial 
climb rate 400 m/min (1,312 ft/min); service ceiling 
3.385 m (11,100 ft); hovering ceiling (inground 
effect) 1.250 m (4,100 ft); max, range 750 km (466 
sm). 

Armament: two Emerson Electric TAT-102 turrets 
with 7,62 mm General Electric GAU-2B/A Minigun 
machine-guns with 8,000 rounds. 


it could be fitted with two Emerson TAT-102 
turrets on the leading edges of the sponsons. 
Forty-two CH-3Es were built, and 41 CH-3Cs 
were converted to this same standard. 

The war in Vietnam created specific needs for the 
recovery of pilots brought down behind enemy 
lines. The USAF Aerospace Rescue and Recovery 


The Sikorsky HH-3E ‘Jolly Green Giant’. 


Above and below: two phases of an in-flight refuelling 
between an HC-130P and an HH-3E. 


Service therefore requested further modifications 
to the CH-3E: application of armour, adoption of 
ferry tanks, in-flight refuelling telescopic boom. 


This version, known as HH-3, achieved a certain 
amount of fame when, on 1 June, 1967, it carried 
out a non-stop flight between New York and 
Paris-Le Bourget on the occasion of the 'Salon de 
l'Aéronautique'; the HH-3Es were each refuelled 
nine times. A total of 50 were built 
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Sikorsky H-53 Superbird 
Taking advantage of the experience gained with 


the S-61 and the dynamic systems (rotor, trans- 


mission, anti-torque rotor) of the S-64 flying 
crane, Sikorsky planned a new family of heli- 
copters designated S-65. These were developed in 
various, more or less advanced models, and were 
reserved for the commercial market. Taking up 
the HR3S-1 project again, Sikorsky derived the 
S-65A Sea Stallion, a heavy lift assault helicopter, 
powered by two General Electric T64 turbines. 
The new helicopter was of particular interest to 
the Marines, the US Navy and the armed forces of 
other countries, In September 1966, the USAF 
also ordered this large helicopter for its Aerospace 
Rescue and Recovery Service. It was assigned to 
collaborate with the space programmes, recovery 
of pilots brought down in battle areas, and even 
the in-flight pick up of drone aircraft, and other 
loads. 

For the USAF, the HH-53B, of which eight 
models were ordered, has the same equipment as 
the smaller HH-3: in-flight refuelling telescopic 
boom, auxiliary drop tanks, rescue winch, all- 
weather avionics, armament and armour. Baptized 
'Superjolly', the first HH-53B flew on 15 March, 
1967 and it was delivered in June of the same 
year. With the adoption of more powerful tur- 
bines, modified auxiliary tanks and winch, the 
HH-53C was created. It was assigned to the USAF 
on 30 August, 1968. With the hoist mounted near 
the gravity centre, the Superjolly is capable of 
lifting an Apollo spacecraft; for this reason, two 
HH-53Cs were placed at the disposal of the 
Kennedy Space Center, Cape Canaveral. 

As has already been stated, the major users of the 
Sea Stallion, nicknamed 'Superbird', include the 
Marines, who have purchased 106 CH-53As and 


Sikorsky S-65C CH-53 Superbird 
All-weather search and rescue helicopter 


Power plant: two General Electric T64-GE-7 turbines 
rated at 3.435 HP for take-off. 

Dimensions: rotor diameter 22,02 m (866.93 in); 
overall length (rotors turning) 26,90 m (1,059.05 in); 
fuselage length (without in-flight refuelling probe) 
20,47 m (805.90 in); height 7,60 m (299.21 in). 
Weights: (referred to the T-64-GE-413-powered 
CH-53D version) empty 10.653 kg (23,485 Ib); 
loaded 16.510 kg (36,400 Ib); max. TO 19.050 kg 
(42,000 Ib). 

Performance: (as above) max. speed 315 kmh (196 
mph) at sea level; cruise 278 kmh (173 mph); initial 
climb rate 663 m/min (2,178 ft/min); service ceiling 
6.400 m (21,000 ft); hovering ceiling (in ground 
effect) 4.080 m (13,385 ft), (out of ground effect) 
1.980 m (6,500 ft); range 413 km (256 sm). 


159 CH-53Ds, and are evaluating the VCH-53E 
(three-engined). The US Navy has ordered 39 
RH-53Ds for mine warfare (and employed them 
in action in the port of Haiphong and the Suez 
Canal) while other models were ordered by the 
Israeli Air Force, West German Army and the 
Austrian Air Force, while the Imperial Iranian 
Navy is interested in its purchase. 

At present, the S-65s are the largest helicopters 
produced in the western world. 


The first production USAF HH-53B, equipped with 
in-flight refuelling probe and external auxiliary tanks, 
during its first flight on March 15, 1967. The ‘Superjolly’ 
is the largest helicopter of Western air forces. 
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USAF AIRCRAFT OF TODAY — All the air- 
craft of the Free World's aerial bulwark, the 
United States Air Force, are described in 
Black and White and color, photographs, art 
and detailed drawings. From aging types 
now in second-line service to the most 
recent additions the aircraft of the USAF 
are presented in a single handy volume. 


